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MISBEHAVIN ...? 

He grabbed her. "Now you behave yourself 
an' do like I tell yuh, or I'll take the horsewhip ..." 

Selma looked around the barn, her blue eyes 
dark with fright. She tried to pull away but he 
was too strong. 

"Well . .. gonna behave or d'yuh want a feel 
o' this?" He reached behind him and yanked a 
long whip from the wall. 

"lemme alone. You ain't gonna fuss with me 
the way yuh did with Olga . . . 

He snapped the whip. Even the sound hurt. 

"You lemme alone." Her voice rose to real 
terror. She kicked and scratched, wriggled and 
fought with desperate fear. 

Suddenly he gasped and was almost still. 

"You little devil-that ain't no way to treat yor 
paw. * « I" 
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Part One 


Fanny 

“Per God’s sake, can’t yon keep that damn brat quiet? Hell, 
a man only has one day a week t’ sleep * , ” The words 
snarled into a low grumbling, punctuated by the bang of a 
door. 

“She ain’t matin’ no noise,” a rasped dull voice denied from 
the kitchen. “Cm out here, Fanny.” 

The tiny child brushed uncombed red cuds from her eyes 
and picked up the dirty doll she had been crooning to. She 
got up from the dining room floor and went toward the 
kitchen, pausing for a second to stick out her tongue at the 
door that had slammed. 

The thick pungent odor of Sunday dinner obliterated the an¬ 
cient smells of the flat. A June breeze idled through the open 
windows, a breeze dank with the muddy sceut of the river, 
fetid with the mingled odors of all the Sunday dinners of 
the block. Down in die street children were screaming and 
calling, crying or yelling their fun. The hard click-clicketty- 
click-click-clicketty of roller skates, rolling hollowly over un¬ 
even sidewalks, wove dully over the harsher sounds. Ever 
'since the sun had glided up out of the tawny Mississippi, these 
noises had been growing, strengthening. 
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The noises had awakened Pap O’Mara. They always 
awakened him on Sunday mornings. But as far back as Fanny 
could remember* he had blamed the disturbance on her. Per¬ 
haps because no one else ever stayed home on Sunday. Except 
the baby, and Mom kept it in the kitchen, Deborah always 
took John and Michael to high mass with her, Rian, Deb’s 
twin, went to the park to play baseball or hung around Flynn’s 
cigar store, 

Fanny came into the kitchen, her small pixie face drawn 
into a scowl The baby was asleep in a clothes basket near 
the stove, with only his fuzzy head visible above a frayed 
blanket that once, long ago* had been pink. 

“Put that doll down an’ set the table. Pap’ll be gettin’ up, 
and Deb’ll be coming from church—” Mom spoke into the 
big pot where the pot roast bubbled and sizzled. 

Fanny wrinkled her short tilted nose. But she laid the doll 
on a chair and went slowly back to the dining room. She 
made a great clatter with the silver, A handful of spoons 
jangled to the floor. 

Pap came out of the big bedroom. ‘‘What the devil . , , n 

“Mom tol’ me f set the table.” The child’s small beU-like 
voice was surly. 

“WeU, you needn’t make a noise like a boiler factory.” 
He slouched to the kitchen. “When do we eat? Can’t get any 
sleep, can’t get anything t’ eat Helluva place, this is,” 

Mom regarded him with dull, despising eyes. “Shet up, will 
yuh? Yuh’ll wake the kid. If yuh’d go to church on Sunday, 
like a decent Christian—” 

“Aw, dry up. A man’s gotta have one day t’ sleep. Damn 
little sleep I get around here.” 

“If yuh didn’t spend all night in Heinie’s back room, swil¬ 
lin’ down that slop—” 

“Aw, go to hell” He stamped back to the dining room, and 
slumped into a chair near the window. * 

Fanny watched him, long lashes drooping over her bold 
grey eyes. She swished her skirt as she went around the table. 
She was so tiny she did not appear even half her eight 
years. Except for her face. Small* sharp and pert, her face 
peered above the table edge*—a face holding more discontent 
than eight years should show—a face made smaller by wide 
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grey eyes-—bold with more knowledge than eight years should 
know. 

When the table was set, she stood by the kitchen window, 
eyes squinted on the street below, “Here comes Rian.” Her 
voice lilted with pleasure. She watched a distant figure turn the 
corner and start swinging up the street. He paused, turned 
back, and went into Tony’s—the fruit and candy store on 
the corner. Fanny smiled. 

“See Deb? She oughta be here by now. Must be ’most 
one.” 

“Aw, she’s probably gassin’ with some fellow,” Sharp 
contempt grew in the words, 

Fanny did not turn when Rian came in. 

“Dinner ready?” He had a deep satisfying voice. “Hello, 
kid” 

“Hello,” Still she did not turn. 

“Got a kiss for your brother?” 

“What do I get?” She faced him, puckish face tucked with 
smiles, bold grey eyes full on his deep blue ones. 

He chuckled, and grabbed her. “Little gold-digger.” He 
pulled a fat bag from his pocket. “Now do I get the kiss?” 

“Ooofa! Gum drop si” She responded to his hug with swift 
enthusiasm. 

Her brother grinned down at her. She smiled up at him. 
Rian’s hair was almost black and beautifully curly, and he 
had the bluest eyes. He was almost twenty, and he adored 
his baby sister. She had beeA the baby up till last year. 
There was a gap of six years between Fanny and Michael, 
the next youngest—a gap made by two babies who had died. 

Rian twitched one red curl. “Don’t eat ’em ail at once,” 

Fanny giggled stickily, her mouth almost glued logether 
by the gooey candy. 

Ever since Fanny could remember they had played this 
game together. She could not remember back to her peevish 
baby days when Rian had been the only one who could 
quiet her squalling or whimpering, and he had done it only 
with a bribe. She did remember that he was the only one 
who played with her, or fussed over her, and that he was 
always willing to pay for her attention. 

No one else noticed her* Pap was never home, except at 
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mealtime and Sunday morning. He was a carpenter, with his 
own shop on the ground floor. Pap did not like girls—they 
were no good for carpenters, he said. Rian was already learn¬ 
ing the trade. Mom—well. Mom was always washing and 
cooking and leaning out the back window to talk to Mrs. 
Flynn. Deborah, Rian's twin, hardly ever spoke to Fanny, ex¬ 
cept to tell her to comb her hair or to put on a clean dress. 
That always meant that one of her boy friends was about 
to show up. 

It was Rian who brought her candy, and who took her 
to the movies, and who took her walking along the liver’s 
edge. It was Rian who had given her a pair of roller skates, 
and who had taken her to Central City to buy them. It was 
the first time she had ever been in the city itself, Riverview, 
where they lived, was the dirty tumbled hem of the city, 
almost the suburbs. 


On a murky August afternoon, Fanny cut diagonally across 
the street from the grocery store, one small arm wide around 
paper bundles. The air was soggy with a warm drizzle. She 
swayed her hips so that her cotton skirt eddied out and back 
in a small checkered tide about her bare knees. Her umbrella 
bobbed like a bright green soup plate over her red curls. She 
came to the sidewalk in front of the carpenter shop and 
stopped to stare at Michael, He was locking the door of the 
shop. Pap and Rian had gone to work on a-job in the city, 
and Michael had been left at the shop. Now he was locking 
up. John did not work with Pap. He did not like carpenter¬ 
ing, so he drove one of the huge express company trucks* 
He wore a beautiful uniform, 

“Ooh, you’ll ketch it fer goin* away,” Fanny gloated. 

“Aw, shut up.” Michael put the key in his pocket and 
stared down at his tiny sister. “An’ yuh needn’t go shoo tin’ 
off yer yap, either.” 

“Wait till Pap . . 

“I’ll be hack before he is, and he’ll never know, if you 
keep your yap shut If you tell—” He clenched a threaten¬ 
ing fist. 

U I ain’t scared o’ you,” the child jeered. 
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Michael glowered at her for a second, Ms eyes narrowed* 
his lips curled. He thrust his hand into his pocket and pulled 
out a nickel. “Now keep yer mouth shut.” He turned and 
started quickly down the street toward the bus standing ai 
the corner. 

Fanny grinned and coddled the coin in her palm. She took 
the bundles in and came out again, still holding the nickel. 
She stood there, studying the big blue sign over the candy 
store at the corner. 

“Lo, kid, where's Mike?” Max came around the comer. 

“Dunno.” She smiled up at the boy* surveying his round 
ruddy German face, Ms taffy-colored hair. “He ain't in the 
shop,” she admitted slowly. 

“I thought maybe he'd go to the movies with me this 
afternoon.” Max leaned against the iron railing that enclosed 
the little areaway in front of the shop. 

Fanny watched the boy. He was two years younger than 
Michael, but he looked older. He was big and sort of thick. 
He looked almost as old as Rian. 

And Max studied the cMld, She was so dainty, so tiny 
and wild-looking. He grinned. “Gee, Fanny, you're getUn' 
to be a big girl” His Lips licked over the words. 

“I'm eleven.” 

He laughed a deep rumbling laugh, “Some day I'm going 
to kiss you.” 

“Oh, yeah?” She switched her hips the way she had seen 
Deb do. Her skirt flared out, exposing her short and not too 
clean drawers, high around her spindly little-girl thighs. 

Max stared. “Will you?” 

Her wide gray eyes met his blue gaze boldly. “Rian gives me 
things when he wants a kiss." Instantly her small voice livened. 

Again his deep rumbling laughter flooded her ears. “You're 
a good one,” He continued to stare at her, then he looked up 
and down the street. It was empty. “Come on, kid, Ill buy 
you a soda.” 

“Oh, gee, will you really?” 

“If you'll gimme a kiss,” 

She moved closer and raised her small vivid lips. 

He slipped his hand under her elbow. “Not here. I’ll collect 
later.” 
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He guided her up the block to the candy store and bought 
her a soda. When they came out it was almost dark. 

“Gee, it must be late." Fanny looked up at the sky. 

“Naw, it’s only the rain." Max held her arm tightly. He 
measured their steps up the block with infinite slowness. He 
kept peering into the shadows. 

There was a dark areaway two doors below Fanny’s home. 
A To Let’ sign flapped against the basement railing. Max 
paused, and, with his hip, thrust the creaking gate wide. He 
pushed Fanny into the shadows. 

u Say, where you goinT’ 

“To get that kiss.” He led her to the depths of the shadows. 
“You’re a good kid.” His arm slid about her shoulders in a 
rough caress. 

Fanny stood still. Max seated himself on the basement steps 
and pulled her to his knees. His moist hand slid up from her 
knee. He pulled her closer. 

His fingers tickled her smooth thin thighs. She drew away 
involuntarily. His arm held her tight. His wet lips pressed 
against her face in the darkness and found her ear. They 
sloshed across her cheek to her small mouth and clamped 
there. Fanny gasped. 

She pulled her mouth free with a loud squeal. “Gee, that 
felt funnyT* 

“Shut up I Want the whole block to hear you?” Almost 
savagely, he refastened his lips to hers. 

There was a nervous step on the sidewalk. 

Fanny got her lips free again. “Gee, Rian don’t kiss like 
that ” she marveled. 

“For cripe’s sake . , 

“Fanny—Fanny!” It was Rian’s voice, sharp with worry 
and relief. “Where the devil—” 

Max jumped up and started toward the empty basement 
door. Rian got there first. 

“What the hell are you up to?” He grabbed the boy’s arm. 

“Aw, gee, we weren’t doin’ nothin’.” It was Fanny’s whee¬ 
dling voice. 

Rian caught his sister’s arm, and held her close. “FannyP 
He glowered at the boy. “If 1 ever catch yuh fussin’ around 
her again . • 
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“Aw, hell, Rian, I wasn’t doin’ nothin’.” 

“You better not Get out—quick.” He stood there scowling 
as Max moved down the street. Then he looked down at his 
sister. “ Where Ve you been?” His voice was still sharp with 
worry. “I looked all over the place—” 

“Max took me to the candy store and bought me a soda.” 

“Why’d he do that?” 

“He said he would if I’d let him kiss me.” 

In spite of himself, Rian laughed. “Was that all he did?” His 
voice slithered to seriousness, almost to fear. 

“Sure. He kisses different from you. An 1 he was ticklin’ me 
with his finger. It felt funny.” 

“God, I’ll break his dirty neck. A kid like you.” His furious 
voice broke to near tears. “Baby, you don’t let boys . . The 
words broke, and he clutched her close. _ 

“Gee, what’s the harm? He’s the first who’s ever—” 

“You won’t let anyone else do that—promise me, baby, you 
won’t let boys do that?” 

Fanny peered at him through the dark, her eyes tight with 
puzzled wonder. “Gee, not if you don’t want me to, Rian. It 
was fun, an* it didn’t hurt me.” 

“Thank'God it didn’t But it might—some day. It’s the 
only thing girls like you got—your decency. Don’t give it 
away, ‘cause you’ll never get it back.” 

“But I didn’t give him nothin’.” Her voice was serious and 
still puzzled. “What’s decency?” 

He chuckled unwillingly, “Something too precious to he 
given for a trip to the city, kid. Don’t sell yourself cheap— 
ever. Take my word for it. When you give yerself, make the 
price high. A weddio’ ring’s the best price for a girl like you.” 
He was holding her close. 

“God, a kid like you, and me talkin’ about weddin’ rings. 
I won’t have men pawin’ yuh, I don’t want to think of you 
married , . ” 

“But I won’t, if you don’t want me to, Rian.” She cuddled 
against him. 


It was not difficult for Fanny to stay good during the next 
four years. She was a peculiar child—too small to play with 
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the children her own age, too old to play with those her size. 
Bertha* Max’s younger sister, was her only real friend. Bertha 
was stolid and serious. She was only two years older than 
Fanny, but already she had planned her life. She was going to 
be a music teacher, which fascinated Fanny. 

The younger child would sit for hours on the floor in the 
Rubens’ dim wax-floored parlor, and listen to Bertha prac¬ 
ticing, Grandpa Ruben had brought the piano all the way from 
Germany. The front was carved in whirligigs, with red silk 
pasted behind. At least it had been red once, but age had 
rubbed it to a vague indefinite hue. There were long cracks in 
the silk. Fanny marveled at the piano, but she marveled more 
at the sounds Bertha could fight from it Sounds that Fanny 
could imitate with her small lilting voice. Bertha did not object 
to the child’s thin fairy fluting following her up and down 
scales, or trailing along through the intricacies of exercises. 
Fanny could remember the notes better than Bertha. Bertha 
bked to hear her sing. 

It was the Christmas that Fanny was sixteen that the people 
along the block began to talk about her voice. She had entered 
high school that fall. She had not wanted to—she wanted to 
work, as Deborah had done. Pap and Mom did not care. In 
fact Pap said it was a waste of time for her to go to school. 
She might better earn some money. But Rian wanted her to 
go to high school, 

“Give the kid a chance,” he had demanded, one night at 
dinner. 

“For what? To waste her time.” Pap spoke through a 
mouthful of mashed potatoes, “Deb had sense—she went to 
work,” 

“I don’t want to go to school,” Fanny agreed. “I can get a 
job over in the drive-in. I was in there today, an’—” 

“A waitress !” Rian sneered. “With every truck driver makin* 
fresh wise cracks at yuh ” His voice was ugly. “That’s the way 
Deb started when she was your age. Seven years in that dirty 
joint” 

“She got to be a cashier,” Fanny insisted. 

“Swell job. Sixty bucks a week—after seven years. An’ 
then married that laundry man’s son.” 

“Mebbe she otta go to a fimshin’ school,” Pap sneered. “An’ 
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who’s gonna pay the bills? Must think carpenterin’s gom’ good 
these days, ’stead o* us jest siltin' on our fanny’s prayin’ fer 
jobs.” 

*T11 take care of her. You will go, won’t you, Fanny? To 
please me. Then you’ll have an education when you go job 
hunting. None of the rest of us had sense enough to stay in 
school." 

“Yeah? I s’pose yuh could drive a nail better if yuh could 
cuss at it in Latin?” 

Rian ignored Pap. Ultimately he had had his way, and 
Fanny had entered high school. When Christmas came, she 
was glad that she had. 

Bertha played the piano for the school orchestra. It was 
she who told the music teacher that Fanny had a lovely voice, 
and suggested that Fanny sing at the Christmas tree party. 

Fanny was frightened when she stood on the huge audito¬ 
rium stage alone, with only the great glittering tree behind her. 
Then she spied Rian’s deep adoring eyes looking up at her. 
She smiled. “It came upon a midnight clear—’’ 

Even her school mates gasped. The tones were so like bells 
—like angel bells—ringing far and small and clear. 

For weeks the whole block talked about it. 

Neighbors dropped in to tell Mom that Fanny ought to have 
singing lessons. 

“She kin sing, can’t she? What she need lessons fer?” 

“It’s a gift o’ God, an’ you oughtn’t to neglect it” 

“God gave her a voice, God’ll take care of it” 

Rian thought differently. 

In March he got a job. After that, Fanny went twice a week 
to the conservatory in Central City to study music. 


Fanny stood on the conservatory steps gazing up and down 
Center Street. The clock in the Post Office tower sent five slow 
notes over the city. The notes seemed to catch in the sticky 
July air, to catch and linger, so that all five sounds seemed to 
remain, even after the chimes were silent. 

F ann y brushed the moist curls from her forehead. She had 
changed in these few months. To her natural assurance was 
added the veneer of importance. They made a great fuss over 
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the diminutive girl in the conservatory. She was so elfin. The 
sophistication she had gathered from the girls in the singing 
class was comical in her—like a doll dressed to represent a 
woman. 

“Good afternoon.” 

She swung around. It was the slim dark boy who had been 
hanging around the upper hall, watching her when she came 
from class. Her bold eyes catalogued him. He was the son of 
the man who owned the big music store across the street. 
Bertha had told her that. He was class. She smiled and 
hunched her shoulders. 

“Don’t think IVe had the pleasure.” The small lilting voice 
strove for dignity. 

He smiled. *Tm Homer Slade. We Ye ill studying here— 
isn’t that enough of an introduction?” His lips were much too 
full for the thinness of his face. Something in the way his 
pale eyes studied her made Fanny flush. 

“Guess there’s no harm in saying hello,” The impish smile 
broadened, 

"It’s so warm— Perhaps you would like some ice cream?” 

The smile became a pleased grin. “Sure.” 

“ShaU we go to Hilton’s?” He took her arm, 

“Might as well.” She tried to appear unconcerned. But her 
teeth chattered with a swift shiver of delight. She had never 
been in Hilton’s in her life. She struggled to be as nonchalant 
as he when the stiff doorman held the door for her to enter. 

The place was crowded with smart young women, indolent 
young men, Fanny shivered as if she were cold. His deference, 
as he stood while the waitress held a chair for her, as he 
leaned near her shoulder to help her choose a sweet, sent tingles 
into her. 

Their conversation was polite and formal, Fanny watched 
him. His words were nervous under their casualness. His 
manner indicated that he had some other plan than the mere 
buying of Ice cream. He sat scraping his spoon back and for¬ 
ward on his empty plate. 

Suddenly he looked across at her, then lowered his pale 
glance to the table, “Would—well, would you like to go to 
The Painted Devil tonight, to dance?” Once he started he 
tumbled the words out 
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Fanny caught her breath. The Fainted Devil— He wanted 
to take her dancing! Her voice was cool and a bit insolent 
when she spoke, “A pretty tough joint, isn’t it?” 

He shrugged, “Everybody goes there. Two of the fellows are 
going, and they asked me to make it a party. I didn’t know 
till this afternoon, so I couldn’t ask you before.” 

“Well, I don’t know . * 

“Please,” The hand not playing with the spoon slid across 
the table and touched her fingers, 

Fanny’s wise eyes narrowed A careful smile curved her 
lips, “Well—” 

It was not difficult for Mm to persuade her. She agreed to 
meet him in town. All the way home in the car, she hummed 
to herself. She bad heard the girls in the singing class talk 
about The Painted Devil. A night club! , . . SMvers of delight 
shook her slender shoulders. And with Homer Slade. He was 
really something. His father’s name was always in the papers. 

Rian did not think so Mghly of the invitation. 

“Aw, gee, a girl’s gotta have some fun. And he’s a real 
gentleman,” 

“That’s the trouble. Have fun with your own kind, Fanny. 
Guys like him don’t take girls like you out for nothin’,” 

“He only wants to dance.” 

“Oh, yeah? Remember that promise?” He held her arm in 
a tight grasp, and his eyes seemed to dig right into hers, 

“What? Oh.” She flushed. “Gee, Rian, he ain’t that kind 
of a guy, 

“He’d better not be.” It was a low growl “Why can’t he 
come here to get you?” 

“Gee, Rian, I wouldn’t have a guy like him, coming here” 
She stopped—her face white—and glanced about the dingy 
parlor, down the narrow dark ball festooned now with the 
odor of boiling onions, 

“Don’t start gettin’ ashamed of your home, kid,” His glance 
trailed hers. “But I don’t blame you. lust be careful.” 

“Sometimes,” she said, “I think you are in love with me 
yourself.” His eyes glowed like brief heat lightning, but be did 
not reply, 

Fanny forgot her brother’s fears as soon as she was in the 
blaring, raucous night club. It was marvelous. And the crowd. 
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The place was so full, one could hardly dance. She studied the 
girls with wide, avid eyes. She had seen low necked gowns in 
shop windows, but actually on people— 

“Like it?” Homer leaned dose. 

“Oh, it’s gra—marvelous/ 1 

She drank from the glass the waiter put down before her. 
The liquid made her head tingle, but it seemed to wither the 
barrier between herself and, those gorgeously dressed girls. The 
two girls in their own party were like herself, only their dresses 
were smarter. Fanny’s simple blue silk—Rian had given her 
that when she sang at Commencement—looked silly and 
dowdy. She took another sip from the glass. When she danced 
the tingling feeling increased. But she was enjoying it 

She was tired and dizzy when they left Out in the driveway 
where she waited for Homer to get the car, she drew in deep 
breaths of the warm night air. The air seemed cool after the 
heavy smoke-crusted air inside. It made her tingle more. 

Two men came down the steps and looked back at her, 
“Where’d young Slade find the little shrimp?” 

“Oh, he’s always picking them up.” Their voices dwindled. 
Fanny stiffened. Her flushed face was suddenly cold. 
Homer drove the car to the steps and jumped out. He was 
standing there, holding her arm with that lovely deference, 
when a loud hilariously laughing group came through the door, 
** To, Homer.” 

He looked up. So did Fanny. A slim beautiful girl in white 
chiffon swayed just above her. The girl stared at her, then 
took a step. She stumbled. 

One of the young men caught her arm. “Hold everything, 
Joyce. Mustn’t shock your brother,” 

“Oh, Homer—you here?” It was a low, modulated voice. 
The brother stared, his eyes drawn to a scowl, “Take it 
easy, sis.” He had quickly thrust himself between Fanny and 
the other girl. Now he almost pushed Fanny into the car. 
“Come along, we’re blocking the drive.” 

“Was—was that your sister?” she asked as they swung out 
of the entrance, 

“Yes.” 

“You— Why didn’t you introduce me?” Her voice was 
tiny. 
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“What?" He stared down at her. His eyes told her. “Why— 
hell, when she’s like that. . he stammered the excuse. 

Fanny huddled back into the seat. When he tried to put an 
arm about her, she shoved him away. “Don't!” 

“Aw, come on.” He slowed the car at the entrance of a 
country road. 

“Keep going/’ 

"Please/* His arm made another attempt, and was again 
rebuffed. 

**I said no.” Her biting voice was dull and hurt 

They sparred all the way home. She forgot, and allowed 
him to drive her to her corner. Then she remembered, and 
insisted on getting out “Had a swell time, FIX see you again/* 

When she reached her room, she stood before the inadequate 
mirror and stared at herself. There were minute spots all 
over the minor—fly specks. There were larger, sprawling black 
spots where the thing that made the mirror had worn off be¬ 
hind the glass. There was one of these right on the cheek of 
the face that Fanny contemplated, and one over the nose, 
which made the reflected face look like some queer creature 
with three eyes, 

“You’re not good enough to meet his sister. What does she 
do for him/ 1 she whimpered to the face, and the reflection 
dimmed. She daubed an angry fist across her eyes. “Oh, yeah? 
ni show him/ ’ Her small lips glued tight to keep back the 
tears. 


’Tve got a job/ 1 Fanny’s belligerent eyes avoided Rian, 

It was Saturday night, one week after the evening she had 
spent with Homer Slade, 

Mom said nothing. “ ’Bout time,” Pap grumbled into his 
plate, “Don't hurt yerself.” It was a sneering gibe from little 
Jim. 

“Now listen, Fanny,” Rian kid down his knife and fork, 

“1 won’t listen. What’s the use of spending my time in that 
old school? I want decent clothes. Gee, it ain’t—it isn’t your 
fault, Rian,” she hastened on, as she saw the pain grow in his 
eyes. “You do enough/* 

Rian sighed “What about your singing?” 
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“I won’t stop that I’ll work harder. I—I’m gonna be a great 
singer. Then they’ll all be begging to have me around” It 
slipped out before she could stop it 

Rian gave her a quick understanding glance. Then his sym¬ 
pathy dimmed to a scowl. “What kind of a job?” 

Fanny explained. Bertha had got her a job as usher in the 
Royal Theater. Bertha’s father had been doorman there for 
years. Rian yielded. 

Fanny lived impatiently through the next week. She had 
never seen a real play. She stood breathless in the rear aisle 
during that first night. It was a road company musical. After 
the final curtain, after the ushers had left the darkened theater, 
she ran around to the stage door to wait for Mr. Ruben so that 
they could go home together. The old German sat in his chair, 
half asleep. 

“Wasn’t it marvelous?” Fanny was still breathless. 

He smiled. “I neffer see a blay in my life, Fanny. But actors 
—and such truck—I see blenty of dem.” He nodded his head. 
“Bad lot—all of dem.” 

Fanny was horrified. During the week of the play, she hung 
around Mr. Ruben as much as she could. She begged for 
stories of actresses. He told them, but always he insisted that 
they were bad women. That’s how they got to be stars—being 
bad. When she spoke of the play to Rian, he had the same 
opinion. 

The theater dosed when the road company left, but it was 
to open again in two weeks. The stock company was opening 
its. season then, and then Fanny would have her job again. 

“I’m going to be a musical comedy star,” Fanny announced 
to Bertha, on Sunday afternoon, after the road company had 
gone. 

They were walking along the river bank, getting what cool¬ 
ness the heavy August afternoon offered. 

Bertha stared down at her through heavy glasses. “It’s a 
wicked life, Fanny.” 

“She was so beautiful. I can sing as well as she can.” 

“It isn’t singing that got her to be a star.” Bertha’s voice 
was ominous, “Managers don’t care for just singing. Ask 
Papa, he can tell you. Why, look at that Mr. Romley. He 
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brought a leading lady for the stock company from Chicago. 
That was years ago. Papa says it was a dreadful scandal. After 
a while* she went and he got another. He—he lived with 
them,” 

“But—isn’t he married?” Fanny was appalled at the im¬ 
plications. She knew now what Rian had meant on that 
evening long ago, when he had warned her to guard her 
decency. She knew what Bertha meant. 

“They make girls stars because they don’t many them*” 
Bertha said with flat finality, 

Fanny walked along silently. She did not say anything to 
Rian about her ambition. 

Two afternoons later, when she met Homer Slade at the 
conservatory, she told him. She had not seen him since that 
night, 

“You’ve got the voice, and you’re an attractive type,” he 
admitted, “But you've got to play the game carefully to be a 
star, 1 ’ 

“A girl’s got to play any game carefully.” 

“Prudes don't get to be stars ” he insinuated. 

‘Tm not a prude, you know that! But a girl’s a fool to give 
things for nothing,” 

“Oh,” He smiled at the top of her head. “Will you go 
driving with me tomorrow everting, and be good?” he asked, 

“If you're nice. Tomorrow’s my birthday,” she lied. 

“Fine. We'll celebrate.” 

When he met her the next evening, he had a silver vanity 
case for her. Fanny bubbled her enthusiasm. She let him keep 
his arm about her while they drove to The Painted Devil. 
Later, driving back, she let him kiss her. But that was all, 

“Hey, that’s lousy ” he complained. “Fve been nice to you.” 

“I’m being nice,” 

“Let’s park somewhere,” 

Fanny shook her head. “Just for a vanity case? A girl’d be 
a fool to give all she’s got just for a vanity.” 

Homer’s laughter was harsh. “Gold digger, eh?” 

“You don’t get things for nothing. Make a man pay, Rian 
told me that when I was a kid.” She neglected to add that 
Rian had said the payment should be a wedding ring. What 
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Bertha and Mr* Ruben had said had cast a shadow over that 
Homer said nothing. He drove her to her corner in silence. 
He never took her out again. 


"You don’t mind having dinner here, tonight?” The man’s 
eyes were anxious as he looked at her over the cocktail 
shaker. 

"Of course not.” But Fanny’s voice was etched with disap* 
p ointment 

“I was caught pretty short. Besides, I wanted to talk to you.” 
He poured two drinks and came toward her. 

Fanny paused in her parade up and down before the tall 
mirror In the wall between the two front windows. She smiled 
at her reflection. Her diminutive figure was almost lost in a 
turquoise blue negligee. Lyle had just given it to her—a gift 
for one of her frequent birthdays. It was not the proper gar¬ 
ment for her, but she had seen it in a shop window, and Lyle 
had bought it. Lyle bought her almost everything she wanted. 
She had known him only two months. 

There had been many sporadic friends between that eve¬ 
ning when Homer Slade first took her to The Painted Devil, 
almost two and one-half years before, and this moment. 
Usually, each had taken her out two or three times, and there¬ 
after forgotten her. Each had offered his bribe, and had 
yielded the quest when it had proven insufficient to unbar the 
gates. Now there was Lyle. Two nights before he had asked 
her to marry him. She grinned at her reflection before she 
faced him to take the cocktail. 

“Here’s how.” 

“Here’s to your—yes,” He stood looking down at her. 

She glanced about the wide easy room. It was the first time 
she had come to his apartment. Downstairs there was a wider, 
longer room where he conducted his dancing classes. Every¬ 
body who wanted to be anybody came to Lyle Merritt’s 
dancing school to learn. For two months Fanny had been his 
reception clerk. The music professor had got her the position. 

She had not remained a theater usher long. Fanny was too 
tiny for the job. For a while she had been a salesgirl in the 
five-and-ten, but she was discharged because she could never 
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make her sales and her cash agree. For a few weeks she had 
been a substitute waitress at the drive-in. These two and one- 
half years had been punctuated with brief jobs. Then the 
reception clerk of the Merritt Dance Studios had left to get 
married, and Fanny’s musk professor had suggested her to 
his friend. She looked sweet behind the huge desk. She had 
nothing to do but to smile and be polite, to answer the phone 
in a gentle voice, v 

Lyle set his glass upon an end table and he put his arms 
about her, “You’re a sweet child—only youTe so—hard- 
boiled.” , 

“Fm noL " 

“And you won’t marry me, Fm not keen about marrying, 
but I want you” His voice sharpened, and a flush not bred of 
the drink deepened in his face, “Fve been nice to you. What 
more do you want?” 

Fanny wriggled free, “Who said you weren’t nice? You 
men are all alike. Give a girl a present, then expect her to 
give you everything. Lyle, once 1 give that, 1 can’t ever get 
it back,” 

“If you married me, that wouldn’t matter,” 

“I don’t want to get married,” She sat perfectly still. She 
laid one hand over the other. Both were cold. She looked 
around the room once more. She could not imagine a man 
who could offer her a lovelier home—a home so marvelous 
when compared with the place in which she had always lived, 
“I don’t want to get married,” Almost without her guidance 
the words marched stonily over her dry lips. 

Lyle sighed, “Perhaps you’ll change your mind.” He 
prisoned her with his arms again. “If you’d let me love you 
all the way.” 

“I’m not stopping you,” 

“You are. The way I mean.” 

“Oh” 

The quiet butler came to announce dinner. He was behind 
Lyle’s chair during most of the meal. Fanny was glad. 

Later, when they were sitting before the open fire in the 
living room, Fanny saw the servant go quietly down the hall 
and out the entrance door. 
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“Doesn’t he live here—your butler?” She could not have 
explained the tide of fear in her voice* 

Lyle studied her through narrowed eyes. “Sure. I let him go 
out nights, unless I’m having a crowd.” He came to sit beside 
her. She was docile enough when he lifted her to his lap. 
“Like me~a little?” 

“Sure." The words were casual. 

“I mean really.” 

“Why—why, of course.” The tone carried no conviction. 

He studied the sharp tip of her nose. Quietly he began to 
talk about moving to Chicago or New York. Quietly he inti¬ 
mated that she would share the achievements he dreamed of, 
if . . . Quietly his hand left her bare arm, and slid under the 
velvet negligee above her knee. He had a soothing voice, and 
the dreams he spun hushed her mind. 

Quietly Ms lips stopped speaking, and found rest against 
hers. Fanny had always yielded him this much. She lay back 
in his arms, her small hands clasped about his neck. The hand 
on her knee moved upward. It was hot against the coolness of 
her slender thigh. His arms held her tight; his lips held her 
face from moving. His insistent caresses sent strange sMvers 
down her back. “You won’t let boys do that. . ” 

Fanny jerked suddenly and freed herself. She looked over 
her shoulder, her face tight with wonder. She looked up and 
down the room. 

“What’s the matter?” Lyle stared at her, his voice tense 
with bafflement. 

“I—I thought I heard somebody.” The words shivered, 

“Nonsense, There’s no one here but us.” He attempted to 
recapture the embrace. 

But Fanny rose and stepped away from the davenport. “I’ve 
got to gp ” 

“What’s the rush? Til get you a drink,” 

She shook her head. “It’s late. I’U never get to work on 
time if I don’t get some 3leep.” She managed a small inade¬ 
quate laugh. 

Lyle was gruff and surly during most of the ensuing week. 
He stayed away from the reception room. But on Saturday, 
he came to the desk and asked her to have dinner with him. 

“Not in your place,” she said quickly. 
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He scowled down at her from his seat on the edge of the 
desk, “What’s the big idea, Fanny? How long are you going 
to string me along? You won’t marry me, you won’t . , 

“Maybe I will—some day.” She tried to make her voice 
sound luring. 

“That’s what you always say. Fm getting fed up. You either 
will—or you won’t, but it seems to me you’re old enough to 
make up your mind.’* 

“I don’t want to get married.” Again the words came with* 
out volition. 

“Then, will you . . .7" 

“Maybe—some day,” 

“Not some day. Now—tonight—or Fm through.” Swiftly 
he leaned toward her, and laid his hand over hers. He pressed 
it against her so hard that the garnet in the ring Bill had given 
her last Christmas seemed to foe digging a new setting for 
itself in her finger. “Fm tired of your stalling.” 

“Why—why, Lyle! I— Maybe when I know you better . , /* 

“Know me better,” He rose, staring down at her, then he 
strode across the room and back. “Well?” 

She looked up at him, eyes wide, her small face puckered 
like an old elf’s. “You—you’re mean. Why should I give., > 

“Why should you give anything? / can do all the giving. 
Well, I’m through. FU marry you now, if you want, or— 1 ’ He 
seized her arm and drew her up to face him. “Fm going to 
have you, or to hell with you,” 

Fanny was trembling with a new fear. His harsh voice did 
not trouble her—^she was used to harsh voices. But that look 
in his eyes! Her lips shivered, and two tears dribbled down 
her nose, “You—you’re horrid! I—I’m a decent girl, and . . 

“Oh, go to hell!” He released her as swiftly as he had seized 
her. He rushed across the room and went out. The door 
slammed behind him. 

She sat down and watched that door. He was sure to come 
back. When a man wanted a girl, he came back. They always 
did, in the stories Fanny had read. She waited. The minute 
hand on the little clock before her traveled completely around 
the dial. Once the door opened part way, and his secretary 
looked in, then closed the door. The minute hand was going 
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down again, when the secretary came in. She laid a note on 
the edge of the desk. “Mr. Merritt said to give you this.” 

Fanny read it after the girl had left She folded the check 
for two weeks’ salary and went to the closet for her hat and 
coat 

There did not seem to be any positions anywhere in the 
whole world. For several weeks after that Saturday, Fanny 
did not try too hard. She had dribbled away her money, and 
Rian could not give her any except for her singing lessons. 
Spring melted warmly into summer. 

On a lovely pale amber afternoon in early October, she sat 
in the bus and stared at the empty seat across from her. She 
looked down at her feet; there was a crack across the leather 
of each slim toe. She sighed. The man beside her got out, 
dropping the paper he had been- reading. Fanny sat looking 
at it. The whole page was covered with bargains to be had in 
The Mammoth Store basement The banner across the top 
said it was a great sale. She picked up the paper and glanced 
through the pages. She had read everything but the Want Ads 
before the car reached her corner. She looked at them hope¬ 
lessly, She stared at one at the top of the second column. It 
was bigger and blacker than the rest. It was imperative. 

wanted: salesgirls— 


Hazel 

It was a mild May afternoon; a mild sun shone calmly over 
the pale lawns. Hazel stood at the window of the upstairs 
living room, gazing down the avenue. As far as she could see, 
the sidewalks were lined with evenly spaced maples, fringed 
with pale yellow blossom tassels. Behind the trees, the lawns 
were smooth and even. Each lawn was the same size. All the 
houses on Maple Avenue had one hundred foot frontage. It 
was the only street in town with such large yards. Each yard 
was enclosed by a low iron fence; each was bisected by a 
gravel path guarded by a grilled gate that was always closed. 
Hazel scowled. On Corby Street, right behind, the yards had 
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wooden fences and gates that swung wide. Each gravel path 
went straight for a way then swung out in two arms to enclose 
a round green island. All but two of these islands held cannas, 
with wide leaves already knee-high, and hemmed by salvia. 
The two islands were complacent homes for two stiff, iron 
stags with wide, rigid antlers. One was down at the end of the 
block, on the other side of the street; the other was directly 
below the window at which Hazel was standing. All die houses 
were broad three-story structures with mansard roofs, all were 
painted white with moss green shutters. The other house with 
die stag had two plane trees guarding the front door. That was 
Judge Corby’s house. The street behind was named for his 
grandfather. The iron stag in Hazel’s front yard was almost 
hidden from her sight by two huge tupelo trees, rusty now 
with bursted buds. 

Hazel’s eyes were drab with discontent as she turned from 
this vista upon which she had been gazing for all of the con¬ 
scious part of seventeen years. 

Quiet even steps came down the hall, “Oh, here you are, 
dear,” Her mother came in, “About the flowers for the table 
tonight. I’ve just phoned Mr* Hall, and he says they have 
lovely tulips. And of course his roses are always beautiful,” 
Mrs, Boardman stopped in the middle of the floor and re¬ 
garded her daughter with faint perplexity, 

“Well, I don’t care. Use. cabbages and carrot tops. At least 
they’re different Tulips—or roses!” 

“Daughter. Fm afraid your year abroad was not so wise. 
Hi is time of year everybody uses tulips for the table. They’re 
lovely and most suitable,” Mrs, Boardman’s voice was com¬ 
placent, assured. 

“Bunk! Fm sick of suitable things.” Hazel slouched Into a 
chair and crossed her knees. 

Her mother sat down in the chair near the table, “I’m sure 
1 don’t know what’s come over you,” She studied her 
daughter. The perplexity deepened in her mild eyes. 

Hazel had been an indefinite drab child. Her tannish eyes 
and brownish hair were almost of a color. She was not plump 
and she was not thin, she was not tall, and she was not short. 
She had been just the same last year, when her aunt had taken 
her to Europe, She had returned two days before, with a smart 
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veneer of sophistication and too smart clothes, which showed 
up rather than covered her plainness* 

“I’m afraid Corinne wasn’t wise in taking you to Europe. 
It’s changed you.” 

“Oh, forget it. Mother.” The girl rose and started walking 
up and down the room with short restless steps. “Coming 
back to this awful dump. It makes me sick to walk downtown. 
I never saw such frumps. Our houses are dowdy and frumpy 
looking. Victorian.” She sneered the word as if it were the 
ultimate in insults. “Everybody exactly like everybody else. 
And their clothes—” She glared at her mother’s plain blue 
jersey dress. “I never saw anything so ghastly. Coming back 
from Paris—to this.” Her voice shivered. She puffed vehe¬ 
mently on her cigarette. 

“My dear, you amaze me. I told Corinne I was afraid a 
trip abroad might turn your head. Now, instead of being happy 
that you have had the trip and have all those lovely memories, 
you’re discontented and say unkind things about jour own 
home. I’m sure Father and I have always tried to make you 
happy.” 

“I didn’t say you hadn’t. But this^after Paris.” She spread 
her hand in a furious arc to include the entire room, furniture 
and all. 

“You’re an extremely fortunate girl. You have a lovely 
home, and nice friends. You’ll be the social leader here, some 
day, as I have always been.” 

“Social leader—in Flat River!” Hazel laughed, a sharp high 
sound. “Fine ambition. I can’t understand you, mother* 
Brought up in Chicago—Aunt Coritme’s sister—and yet you’re 
content to live in this dump,” 

I m content to fulfill the part God has given me.” 

“You sound like a Sunday school teacher. And don’t kid 
yourself about Aunt Corinne. She’s happy, all right Why, she 
knows everybody ” 

It takes all kinds of people to make a world, my child. 
Some are wanderers, some are content to Ml their small places 
in the world.” 

Well, I’m not one. I don’t care what Father says, I’m not 
going to spend the rest of my life in this place. Doing the 
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same things. Seeing the same people. Looking out the same 
window and seeing the same damn street” 

“Hazel I” 

4 Tm sorry, Mother. But I’m sick of it” 

Mrs. Boar dm an rose, her hands folded across her waist 
“You must learn to be content with what God has given you, 

my dear.” b 

The ring of the telephone came up the stairwell, muffled by 

discreetly closed doors. 

“WeB, I won't be contented with this town. I—” 

“For you, Miss Hazel” Mary, short, middle-aged, stiff in 
black sateen and starched cap and apron, came to the door. 
“Its Mr. Rodney.” 

“Oh, Lord," Haze! went toward the door. 

Her mother followed her downstairs and stood in the hall¬ 
way while Hazel went to the phone on the desk in her father's 
study. 

The girl’s voice was curt when she spoke into the receiver. 
She held the phone listlessly. “Well, what of it?—Well, 
you’re going to be here for dinner ... No, I can t- I ve got 
too much to do to go off playing golf.” 

“My dear, you can go.” Mrs, Boardman whispered “There’s 

nothing * . 

“I’ll see you tonight” She snapped the receiver down. 
“Dear, that wasn’t nice. Roddy hasn't seen you for a whole 
year.” Her mother's voice was anxious. 

“It would suit me if I didn’t see him for a hundred years.” 
“He wanted to play golf. Why didn't you go?” 

“He wanted to know if I’d take a drive, or play nine holes. 
Why should I waste my time with him?” 

“Hazel, you’re really beyond me. You used to like Roddy. 
And he has certainly been loyal to you. He hasn't looked at 
a girl while you were away.” 

“How could he—in a town like this, with everybody snoop¬ 
ing? Besides, I don’t care whom he looks at. You've been 
pushing me at him ever since I was a Baby, The bank presi¬ 
dent’s daughter must marry the judge's son. What a charming 
life to look forward to.” Hazel's dull voice was knifed with 
contempt and impotent anger. 

“You could do a great deal worse. I should think you’d 
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want to many Roddy. He’ll be a circuit judge, like his father. 
Judge Corby has always said that he hoped when he was 
ready to retire, Roddy would get his appointment He will 
too/* 

“A small town judge!” 

“Judge Corby is a federal judge, my dear. You know that 
as well as I do. n The mothers voice was calm and patient, 
as if she were reasoning with an unintelligent child. 

“He’s small town, just the same. Going around to little 
dumps, listening to silly small town trials. Not for me, 
thanks.** 

“Instead of helping you, I*m afraid your year of travel has 
ruined you. I*m vexed with Corinne for letting you get such 
ideas. I shall write her so. She shouldn’t have allowed you to 
go to that art school.” 

“It wasn't an art school. It was a school of design. Some 
of the best dress designers in Paris went there.” 

Beg pardon, ma’am.” Mary’s hdiTd appeared in the door¬ 
way. “Cook wants to know about them cup cakes. You said 
you wanted ’em iced special.” 

“Oh, yes, Mary. I’ll come right away.” Mrs. Boardman 
looked at her daughter. “Dear, will you please go down to 
Mr, Hall’s and pick out the flowers you want for the table? 
The walk will do you good. I hope it puts you in a better 
frame of mind. After all, it’s your dinner party,” 

A few minutes later, Hazel walked slowly down Maple 
Avenue toward River Street, She walked slowly, coospicu- 
ously. Everyone she saw recognized and greeted her, and all 
looked after her as she passed. 

She reached Mr. Hall’s, picked up the flowers and started 
the walk back. Again everyone recognized and greeted her. 

Hazel reached her front door feeling no better and no 
different than when she had left. She sighed and went inside 
the house. 


“But, Hazel, when will we be married?” Roddy led her from 
the dance floor to the wide porch of the country club. 

“Why should we be?” She drew away from the touch of his 
fingers, and sat on the edge of the railing, in front of her the 
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wide golf fairways were smooth, silvery green under the 
August moon. "We’ve got plenty of time.” 

"You’ve been saying that for a year. You've been home a 
year, and you’ve said that every time I’ve mentioned mar¬ 
rying.” Roddy’s voice was sullen. He laid his hand on her 

knee. . 

Hazel pushed it away. She shuddered. Marriage meant 
being like her mother, like Mrs. Corby, like all the ladies 
up and down Maple Avenue. It meant being tied to Flat River 
forever. Hazel stood up. 

‘Tve plenty of time. I want to do things before I get mar¬ 
ried. Father says I can try designing for the Bon Ton Store. 
But I’m not going to stop with that.” 

Roddy’s laughter was brief and unpleasant. “What do you 
know about designing? Old Baxter must be crazy,” 

“Is that so? I guess I spent six months in Paris studying. 

I guess if Father is willing, Mr. Baxter can’t say anything. He’s 
only Father’s manager.” 

Roddy shrugged. “Sure, your father owns the store, so he 
c&n give you a job.” There was a subtle slur in the remark. 

“Is that so? Well, I could get a position anywhere.” 

“You think you could.” 

“Yes, I—” 

“Aw, Hazel, let’s not fight. Hell, that’s all we’ve done since 
you came home.” He came closer to her and put his arms 
about her shoulders. 

She pulled away. “Don’t—you’ll muss my dress” 

“That’s all you think about—your clothes. My God, I 
waited for you. I haven’t looked at another girl . . 

“Look, for all I care,” 

“Oh s yeah? Well, I will, if you don’t—” He seized her 
wrist and swung her against him. With one hand he pushed 
her face up until her lips were before his. He pressed his 
mouth against hers and held her. 

Hazel struggled His lips hurt, but there was something 
almost nice in the pain. For a second she almost relaxed. 
But Flat River forever—a house like everybody else’s—chil¬ 
dren to take care of * * . She jerked away. “Roddy, I’m sur¬ 
prised at you. If you’re going to act that way, I won’t go out 
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with you any more. Let’s go in." She turned and led the way 
back to the vividly lighted dance floor. 

The following Monday, Hazel started to work in the 
misses’ dress department of the Bon Ton Store. She forgot 
Roddy. This new occupation absorbed every second of her 
thoughts. Women had always bought their clothes ready¬ 
made at The Bon Ton. Hazel had started something new. 

The Bon Ton had a full page advertisement about it Miss 
Hazel Boardman would design exclusive models for clients. 
That was Hazel s word. It sounded smarter than customer. 

Hazel’s father had been against the plan. But her mother 
had persuaded him. “Let her try it She’ll get tired of it. And 
she can’t do any harm.” 

“I’m not so sure,” he had said. 

Nonsense, Hiram, how can she? Her young friends will 
come to her, instead of going to Central City. For a while 
anyway. It ought to help business.” 

It did. All the country club group rushed to Hazel to have 
exclusive frocks designed. 

She had the buyer send to New York for unusual and ex¬ 
pensive materials. She put an advertisement in the Central 
City newspapers for experienced seamstresses and employed 
two of them, despite the protests of the buyer. With the aid 
of the store carpenter, she did over one corner of the misses’ 
department in French grey and rose, with long silver-framed 
mirrors. Here tea was served every afternoon to clients. 

Everybody came. Some ordered. 

Hazel was happy. She spent all her days in the French 
Shoppe. It was so labeled by a little silver and black sign 
over the arched entrance. Evenings, when the crowd was at 
the country club, or at someone’s home for bridge, she spent 
her time with a group of the girls, talking clothes, telling them 
what to wear, what Paris was wearing. Every afternoon was 
just like a party. All the girls came to the store for tea even if 
they did not buy anything. They would sit and talk about 

clothes, and sip tea and nibble thin bread and butter sand- 
wiches. 

One afternoon in mid-January, Hazel was alone in the 
French Shoppe. It was a raw, sleety day. The sky outside the 
window was greyer than the walls around her. A knifed wind 
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blew io from the river. No one had come in for tea. It was 
not a day for shopping. Hazel sat by the tea table studying 
samples of spring silks. She did not look up when Mrs. Smith 
entered, treading softly on the thick grey carpet 

“I beg pardon, Miss Hazel, can— Are yon busy?” Mrs, 
Smith spoke hesitantly, unctuously, She always addressed 
Hazel in the same manner. But the flat blue eyes behind the 
thick spectacles regarded the girl’s bent head with animosity 
and chilly resentment 

“No, Look at these. Which do you like best?** She spread 
the samples wider on the tea table, and glanced up. Imme¬ 
diately, Mrs, Smith's eyes lost their antagonism and softened 
with well-simulated interest. “They're all very pretty. I think 
the blues and this tan would be best for us. More conserva¬ 
tive.” 

“I like the brighter ones. Fm sick of conservative things. 
Heavens, I’ve told you a dozen times, Mrs. Smith, that we 
don't want to be conservative in the shop. We want new 
things.” Hazel's voice rose from its customary dull level to 
exasperation. 

“That’s what I wanted to talk to you about Fve just come 
from Mr, Baxter's office.” The unctuous sleek quality grew in 
her voice. After at!, this girl's father did own the store, even 
if he had hardly come into it during the last five years,-Not 
since he became president of the bank. “Mr, Baxter is a bit 
worried, Miss Hazel,” The older woman rubbed thin hands 
nervously together, 

“He’s always worried—he was born worried,” Hazel held 
a pastel print at arm's length and squinted at It. She shook her 
head. “Am I supposed to have the jitters because the old 
man's worried?” She smiled, “It’s a wishy-washy tone, but I 
can make Mrs. Corby fall for it,” She laid the sample aside 
and glanced at the buyer. “Well, what am I supposed to do?” 

Mrs, Smith stood before her, caressing her hands nerv¬ 
ously, “It's really serious, Miss Hazel. Our department is 
way in the red. Our overhead has got out of all bounds in 
the last few months.” The voice was still unctuous, concilia¬ 
tory, but a certain thin wave of gloating mounted in the 
words. A certain I-told-you-so manner stiffened the woman's 
thin neck. She hated this girl who had come in and usurped 
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her department—her life, Mrs. Smith had started as a cash 
girl in the store. Twenty years of tedious endless days had 
pushed her up to be one of the important buyers. She had 
achieved this ultimate goal less than three years before Hazel’s 
interference. 

The girl sat staring into the weak pale eyes. “New things 
always need overhead. It takes time before profits show* 
Does he expect me to make a fortune in a week?” 

Mrs, Smith shook her head, “Rut we’ve spent so much— 
redecorating and all—and it has to come out of our profits. 
And the materials—I’ve said from the start that I didn’t think 
we ought to go in for such expensive stuff,” 

“You can’t make decent clothes out of gunny sacks.” The 
dull voice was scornful, “The trouble with you people is that 
you don’t know what decent clothes are.” 

“Those prints—” The older woman went on as if there had 
been no interruption, “Made to order, they’d have to sell at 
a hundred or a hundred-fifty a dress to clear a cent of profit.” 

“Well, whose fault is that? I’m not the one who’s keeping 
the prices down. That was your bright idea.” 

Mrs. Smith shook her head more decisively. “Fifty is a 
top price for summer silks here. We can’t get a cent more. 
Thirty’s better. And we’ll lose on every one we sell.” Her 
voice was lugubrious. 

Hazel rose and walked to the window. “Nonsense. The 
girls go up to Central City and pay sixty and seventy dollars. 
I used to myself.” 

“Only a few of you do.” 

The argument continued in flat desultory tones. Hazel was 
not interested, and refused to be concerned. Mrs, Smith was 
vitally interested, but she had no desire to rouse Hazel to 
worry. Her hopes were deeper than that. 

After that afternoon, when Mrs. Smith was forced to okay 
Hazel’s orders, she always put a small notation on the order 
recording her disapproval. She did not mention expense to 
Hazel again; she no longer advised Hazel to select the less 
expensive fabrics. 

The French Shoppe thrived as the one fasionable after* 
noon gathering place for the younger women of Flat River. 
The account book showed a commendable advance in business. 
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But Hazel never put costs in her account book. She merely 
noted sales. 

At home, no one mentioned the shop. Mrs. Boardman ro* 
garded it as a whim of which Hazel would soon weary. She 
did not wish to keep the girl’s interest roused by talking about 
the shop. Mr, Boardman had never approved, but once he 
had yielded his consent, he dropped the matter. Until one 
Saturday in August 

He was late coming from the bank. He phoned that he 
would not be home for lunch. That was strange. He usually 
came home promptly, and as promptly departed to play golf. 
Hazel was reading a book on the shady end of the side 
porch, when her father'came through the front hall. Her 
mother was sitting beside her darning, rocking back and for¬ 
ward. The creaking of the rockers on the floorboards was 
the only sound between them, 

“What kept you, Hiram?" Mrs, Boardman looked up. 

'The tomfoolery of our brilliant daughter. Oh—you’re 
here, Hazel.” He came onto the porch and stood looking 
down at the girl. 

“What’s the matter?” Hazel laid her book on her lap, 
keeping one finger in it to mark her place. 

“Quite enough.” He drew a chair around and sat down, 
facing her. “I told you that I would let you try this nonsense 
for a year. The year is up next week.” 

“But it isn’t nonsense. And I’m not a bit tired of it. I like 
it better every day.” Her tone was final. It attempted to dis¬ 
miss any chance of debate. 

“But I am. I had lunch with Baxter today. You don’t seem 
to realize, Haze!, that a store, any business, is run for profit.” 

“Ob, has that old fossil been complaining? Heavens, Father, 
I can’t start a thing and make it pay all at once,” 

“No. And if you showed even the faintest upward trend, 
and wanted to go on, I’d let you. You don’t. You’ve achieved 
a unique position in business—at least as far as my experience 
goes. The larger your volume of sales, the greater your deficit 
It’s amazing. Of course I’ll have to make good your losses. 
I’m not the only stockholder. And I won’t let this loss lie on 
our books.” He tapped a thick folded paper he was holding. 
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“But, Father, give me time—” Something m his voice, Ms 
manner, roused her to concern. Tm just getting started. 1 * 

“You're just ending. This sort of monkey business won't 
go m a place like Flat River. So far, your expenses have been 
a little more than twice your earnings. Can’t run a business 
that way, my child. You—” 

"But, Father—” 

‘There are no buts. Here are the balance sheets.” He 
tapped the papers again. “Look at them if you want to. 
They’re convincing enough for me. Figures don’t lie.” Her 
father rose and stood over her, tall, plumply pompous, gently 
paternal. “I don’t want to be unkind to you, my child. You 
don’t understand business. There’s no reason why you should. 
A girl of your position should marry—that’s the career you 
were intended for. And it isn’t that I mind giving you the 
money. But it sets a bad example for the town. Business isn’t 
a toy.” 

“Father, pleasel” There was something close to panic in 
Hazel’s dull voice. Her taenish eyes widened with pleading. 

“No, my child.” He shook his head, solemnly, pontifically. 
“Stick to things you understand. You’ve had your chance at 
this—” 

“But I can’t just close up.” Her voice broke. 

“You’ll have to fill the orders you have. They’ve been 
given—I’ll stand by them. Baxter says Mrs. Smith told him 
you could clean things up in about two weeks.” 

“Two weeks f Oh, Father—” 

“My dear, Father knows best. You don’t understand busi¬ 
ness.” Mrs. Boardman’s placid voice intervened. “It really 
isn’t becoming for you to work anyhow. As Father says, you 
should be thinking of a home of your own.” 

“You’ve had your head so full of this shop that you’ve al¬ 
most let Roddy slip through your fingers. He hasn’t been 
here for weeks.” Her father’s words were gentle. 

“Oh—I—I won’t get pushed into a comer, I won’t be tied 
down in this awful dump for the rest of my life,” Hazel 
jumped up and pelted into the house, her voice shivering with 
tears. 

“How about driving over to Taum Sauk, It’s a grand day. 
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and there!! be a full moon” Roddy lounged against the side 
of the porch railing and looked at Hazel. 

“How original.” Scorn stung the words. 

“Well, I can’t build a new mountain for you.” There was 
no particular affection in the glance that surveyed her. 

It was not love that had kept him pleading for marriage 
during the three years since that trip to Europe, that had 
made him more insistent during the year since the shop had 
been closed. He liked her. He was used to her. He had shared 
every game and every quarrel with her since she first began 
to stumble across the floor. Not since he was four years old, 
when he had stood and gazed at the whimpering two-week- 
old baby lying in the crib in the front bedroom of the Board- 
man home, had he passed a week without seeing her. Except 
for that year when she had been away with her aunt He had 
gone to die state university in Central City because Ms mother 
did not want him to be away from home. Now he was en¬ 
tering his junior year at the law school. 

He wanted to follow the path Ms father had cleared. But 
he wanted money. Judges did not make enough. His father 
had never made enough. Hiram Boardman had made more 
than enough, and Hazel was Ms only cMld. , 

Roddy watched her, glum and silent in the chair. His lips 
twisted. She would make the sort of wife he needed—the 
sort of wife a judge needed. And when he wanted love— 
Well, he had not spent six years commuting to Central City 
merely to learn from books. 

‘How about it, dear? Come along. You spend too much time 
moping. A drive’ll do you good,” 

“Oh, all right.” Hazel rose listlessly, ‘Til go change, I 
won’t be long,” She went upstairs slowly. 

It had been the dullest year she had ever known. Every¬ 
thing was dull after that year in Europe. For a time, the shop 
had polished the hours, Then her father had taken that from 
her. Resentment still glowed whenever she thought of her 
father. Particularly since Aunt Corinne’s latest visit Aunt 
Corinne had left last week. She would have taken Hazel 
back to Paris, had not the girl’s father forbidden it. Then, 
when Aunt Corinne bad been told how Hazel was acting, she 
had agreed with Hiram. 
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“My dear child, it’s ridiculous. Of course you should 
marry and settle down* Every girl should,” the aunt had in¬ 
sisted in polite shocked tones. “Rodney Corby is a fine, steady 
young man. You’re lucky in getting such a husband” 

Even Aunt Corinne was against her* Hazel changed her 
clothes listlessly* She was silent during most of the ride to 
the mountain top. She did not object when Roddy drove on 
down the other side. It was late when they got hack to the 
inn on the crest, and stopped for dinner. 

A full moon was sliding down the mountainside when they 
started home* Roddy was silent too, now. He had not spoken 
for many minutes when he suddenly swung the car into a 
lane dark with night-gossiping pines* 

“What are you stopping for?” Hazel was roused by the 
motor’s cessation. 

“Oh, 1 don’t know. It’s a swell night No rush,” He looked 
at her through the shadows* A friend at school had given 
him this idea* 

“Get her first She’ll marry you. Small town girls are all 
alike—scared to death of their reputations,” That was what 
the chap had said. 

Roddy slid a wary arm about Hazel’s waist She was 
drugged with indifference, with deep discontent, with famil¬ 
iarity, She had known Roddy too long to be afraid of him. 
And that last highball had made her vaguely sleepy* The 
third always made her feel that way, 

“Let’s get out and stretch* We’ve been sitting in this car so 
long I’m aH cramped,” Roddy suggested, after silent vic¬ 
torious minutes. 

Hazel followed him into the glade. When he pulled her 
down beside him on the prickly tanged pine needles, she was 
passive* She was hardly aware of his caresses, of his lips 
against her neck* Not until he had pushed her head gently 
against the ground and was a roof above her did she rouse to 
rebellion* 

“Roddy! Let me up* Behave yourself,” She struggled. 

“I won’t hurt you. I just like to hold you.” His voice was 
quiet and soothing, 

“But I don’t like it These needles are sticking in my 
neck.” She attempted to push him away. 
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“Don’t be mean, I just want to hold you,” 

His hip bone was digging into her side. “You—you're hurt¬ 
ing me. Let me up.” 

*‘I won't hurt you, dear.” His voice was low and hoarse. 
She had never heard it sound that way before. 

Suddenly his hand pushed her impeding skirt away. She 
felt Ms skin against hers. 

“Roddy! What are you doing? Stop! Roddy, stop it!” 
Her voice, thin and hysterical, knifed the hush. 

She put her hands against his chest and pushed. Her arms 
felt numb and weak. That last drink had made her so sleepy. 
Roddy was so close, but somehow he seemed miles away. Her 
efforts to free herself were feeble and sporadic, 

“Stop, Roddy. Stop / Oh—Roddy—don't OooohP 
He did not stop. 

Hazel had stopped struggling after moments of sharp pain, 
and her tears were a mumbled incoherence. 

At last Rodney sat back and leaned against a tree bole, 
“Wasn’t so awful, was it? Come on, Hazel, tell the truth,” 
“Oh—oooh—you beast. You—you , . •" She sat up, stut¬ 
tering through her blubbering tears, 

“It’s all right, dear.” Her obvious suffering roused his 
sympathy. He tried to draw her into Ms arms. “Hell, lots of 
engaged people do it.” 

She shoved him away, “Oh—how—how awful.” With futile 
hands she attempted to straighten her clothes. She stood up 
and with automatic jerky gestures tried to brush the pine 
needles from her dress. “Take me home.” 

“Darling, it doesn't matter. Gee, we’ll be married soon. 
What difference does it make?” 

“I won’t ever marry you—ever. I hate you.” 

“Snap out of it” His momentary tenderness vanished. 
“You*!! marry me, all right. What else can you do now?” He 
could not quell the triumph in Ms voice. 

She got into the car. He followed her, and started the mo¬ 
tor, She said nothing, Roddy turned the car into Maple Ave¬ 
nue before she spoke. 

“So you did it on purpose? You—you planned it—to make 
me marry you?" 
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“Hell, I’ve tried every other way. I’m crazy about you. 
Hazel,*’ His voice was not convincing, "But you . * f’ 

“I’ll never marry you/ 1 

He stopped the car before her door, “You’ll get over it 
in the morning/’ 

She got out. “Good night/* 

When she reached her own room, she ran to the bath* 
room. Used all the glistening white towels, then wondered 
how in the world she would get rid of them. She did not 
look different Paler—but that was because the rouge was 
rubbed off. She undressed slowly, her movements rigid, in¬ 
different, She got into bed and lay aching and staring to¬ 
ward the ceiling. She would have to marry him. Otherwise 
she would be a bad girl. She did not come down to break¬ 
fast. She did not see her father until dinner time. 

“You and Roddy were out pretty late last night, daughter. 
Of course, it’s all right with Roddy. But you shouldn’t do it, 
Nice girls don’t stay out till three o’clock in the morning/* 

Hazel flushed as she gave him a quick glance. Nothing 
in his face indicated that he knew anything unusual. 

“Better marry him, and get it over with/’ her father 
chuckled. 

“Father, I—I want to go to Central City, and study de¬ 
signing/* 

“What? Haven’t you got that nonsense out of your head 
yet?” 

“Please, Father, I don’t want to just settle down and do 
nothing all my life,” 

“My child, have you lost your mind?” Mrs. Boafdman 
spoke quietly. “You—alone in Central City? It’s unthinkable/* 

“We won’t discuss it, Madge.” Mr. Boardman smiled at 
his wife. “Hazel must get over these notions and behave 
herself/* 

“But, Father . . 

“Daughter, I said we would not discuss it You will never 
leave home with my consent, except to get married. If you 
take my advice, you’ll get married soon. You don’t have 
to wait for Roddy to finish law school. There’s plenty of 
money for you both, until he gets established. When you have 
your own home, you’ll get over your notions.” 
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Hazel opened her lips, then closed them. She stared 
at her father, then at her mother—one at the bead, the other 
at the foot of the table—calm, assured. They had ajways been 
so. There had never been any lend harsh words in this house. 
Always this quiet, calm assurance. Hazel finished her dinner 
in silence. 

The next morning she remained in her room, doing nothing. 
It was her mother's bridge club day. Hazel stood at the win¬ 
dow in the upstairs living room, and watched her mother 
go down the avenue, then she went back to her room and 
packed a small suitcase. She got it out to the garage without 
either of the maids seeing her- She started the car. It was 
hers—her father's birthday gift to her. She stopped at the 
bank and cashed a check for fifty dollars. She did not dare 
risk more than that. First because she was not sure how 
much of her allowance was still in the bank, second because 
she was afraid the teller might wonder. While he counted 
out the money, she watched the dosed door that bore her 
father’s name in small brass letters. 

“I'm sorry, Hazel, but— Well, you know what times are. I 
give you half a week extra—-it’s all I can do, 1 ’ Tall, skinny 
Miss Marten handed Hazel an envelope. 

The girl stared at her employer. It was Saturday night 
“You mean , , 

‘Tm sorry. You can see for yourself, Fm hardly making 
enough to pay the rent, Times^are bad, Hazel.” The woman 
turned from the terror in those tannish eyes, 

“But—but at Christmas time . , Hazel stopped because 
she could not go on without crying. 

The shopkeeper put a thin awkward arm across the girl's 
shoulders, “I know. It's rotten, But what can I do. Nobody's 
buying, I never saw anything like it, except during the De¬ 
pression, Things will get better in the spring.” 

Hazel went out of the shop. A chill snow-flecked wind 
blew in from the Mississippi, She walked down First Street, 
passed dark shops, and turned into Summer Street It was 
dingier than the street she had left There was a grocery store 
on the corner, its windows steamy and palely glowing. On 
the other side, more than half the block was occupied by a 
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huge garage. The side Hazel was walking along was lined 
with narrow three-story wooden houses. Over every doorbell 
there was a sign 'announcing rooms or board. 

She went into the third house and up the rattling, swaying 
staris to the top floor. For a long time she sat on the edge of 
the unmade bed and stared at the door* 

It was more than two years since she had driven away from 
Flat River, For a time, she had worked in Madame Han¬ 
over's—the smartest shop in Central City. But a number of 
the girls from Flat River traded there, and when they came 
in Hazel would hide in the sewing room, Madame Hanover 
had employed her merely because she was Hazel Boardman, 
merely because she thought the girl would attract trade. When 
she discovered that Hazel avoided the Flat River girls instead 
of trying to win their business, she let her go. 

Hazel got a position in Starbright’s—the large fashionable 
department store of the city."But the Flat River people traded 
here also. And the ones she met were no longer as friendly 
as they had been when she was living at home as the wealthi¬ 
est girl in town. They were not too subtle in their hints that 
she had had to leave Flat River. In little gobbets of gossip 
she discovered that there was a general impression that she 
had run away to hide a very tangible disgrace. Hazel denied 
it It was not true. But Flat River believed it. Why else 
should she have gone? Her mother wrote her as much, and 
said that her father believed it, and that it was breaking his 
heart. But beneath the sorrow for herself that Hazel read in 
her mother’s few letters, there was something else. The feeling 
of disgrace—the sense of broken pride. It was all very well for 
Hazel, her mother had written; she had gone away. But her 
parents had to face the town. Once, when she was out of 
work and had no money, she had written and asked her 
father to help her. He sent her a brief note, and told her 
that he would arrange with the Central City National Bank 
to pay her a few dollars a week. That would keep her from 
starving. 

It did that—barely. She had sold her smart little car and 
had tried to hoard the money. But she had never learned to 
save. For two months after she left Starbrighfs, she could 
find nothing to do. Then she was employed by Miss Marten. 
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For almost a year she had been a salesgirl in the Marten 
Fashion Shop. She had sold dreadful dresses for ten ninety- 
eight and fifteen ninety-eight She had winced every time her 
hands touched the cheap, flimsy silks, the coarse, harsh 
woolens. Now even that job was gone* 

She opened her pockethook and counted her money. 

That winter dragged hideously for Hazel. She had never 
made any friends in the city. She was too curt to the girls 
she met. They were just shop girls, and she was Hazel Board- 
man; Now she had no one to talk to except the weary elderly 
woman who ran the j-ooming house. Nowhere in the whole 
city could she find work. The money from her father was a 
thinning barrier between herself and starvation. Half of it 
went to the rooming housekeeper each week. The rest was al¬ 
most an insult to her hunger and her dwindling wardrobe. She 
did not look out of place in the dull rooming house, walking 
through the drab streets. Her brownish hair had lost its 
permanent long ago, and hung in wisps about her face. She 
was thin and white from too little food. Her tannish eyes 
were hardly distinguishable from her sallow skin. Hazel 
needed grooming to be even mildly attractive, and now that 
the smart veneer was gone, there was nothing innate to halt 
even the swiftest glance. 

Spring warmed into a hot summer. Warm, almost motion¬ 
less air blew in from the river. Miss Marten took Hazel back 
for a time in the late summer; she soon bad to let her go 
again. 

* Hazel lagged into the rooming house on a bright sharp 
October afternoon. The air was tangy with the odor of crisp¬ 
ing leaves. The sun sparkled against window panes. The girl 
heeded none of the loveliness about her. The loveliness was 
gone when she closed the front door behind her. She started 
upstairs* 

“That you, Miss Boardman?” The flat tired voice of the 
rooming house mistress drifted up the stairway. 

“Yes, Mrs, Cobb.” 

“Jest a minute/* 

Hazel waited. She would ask for the rent again. Hazel 
knew she was two weeks behind. She listened while the dreary 
woman talked. 
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“As soon as I get work—” 

“I know. Times is hard. An* I ain’t the one to be nasty. 
Only, 1 gotta have my money. Ain’t yuh had no luck?” 

Hazel shook her head. 

“They’s ads in the papers. I seen ’em this morning. The 
Mammoth Store’s hirin’ girls.” 

Hazel shook her head again. “I’ve tried them so often—the 
ads.” 

“Here—lemme get yuh the paper. They pays well— The 
Mammoth Store.” 

Hazel thanked the woman for the paper, and went up to 
her room. She sat on the edge of her bed and stared at the 
ad. The Mammoth Store was the only place she had never 
tried. Gottlieb—Hermann Gottlieb. That was his name. A 
funny fat German. He had worked for her father in the Ron 
Ton. That had been when she was a little girl. Then he had 
come to Central City and had worked in the Mammoth Store. 
Her father had loaned him the money to buy it when the 
owner died. She stared at the ad. She could never work there. 
She could never let that common German know how poor 
she was. Just a common immigrant. She used to laugh at him 
so when her mother took her shopping. He was in the kitchen¬ 
wares then, and he spoke such funny English. 

Of course he would give her work. He must be grateful 
to her father for having helped him to buy the store. But to 
go to him ... It was a big store. He probably knew nothing 
about the girls employed in the basement. He probably did 
not know any of the girls in the store. But if he ever did 
find out . * . Hazel shuddered. She stared at the ad, 

wanted: salesgirls— 


Agnes 

A lemon-tinted August sun drifted over the river, polishing 
the flat tawny water to a semblance of rusty gold. Down the 
broad avenue from the house to the boat landing, twin rows 
of Eve oaks stood as motionless as the house itself. Not the 
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tiniest stir aroused the rich green lancet leaves. Along the 
river bank, willows leaned over the water, spraying out in 
hushed green fountains. The heavy odor of lemon verbena 
and rose geranium, mingled with the rich rancid scent of too- 
ripe magnolia, was a pale cloud about the house. Toward 
the river, these cloying smells merged with the carrion-sweet 
breath of the lush swamps, and the damp muddy breath of the 
water. 

Agnes came through one of the open French windows and 
crossed the veranda. She stood for a second looking toward 
the summer house, dimly white in the pine glade. Soft voices 
traded over the afternoon hush. Mother and Aunt Sophie 
Anne were having their tea in the summer house, Agnes went 
down the steps and along the avenue toward the river* Before 
she reached the boat landing, she turned into a footpath 
under the willows. The path went down a low hill to a shaded 
swamp. Tall cypresses made a small night over the marsh, 
their great boles swollen grotesquely by the water. Off near 
the river, cattails raised furred exclamation points to the 
misty blue sky. 

The man sitting on the moss where the path ended looked 
up to watch her approach. He smiled and the cynicism in his 
eyes softened. She was like the Cape jasmine behind Ridley 
Hall. Rich and creamy white. She looked taller, coming down 
the hill. The ruffles on the short dotted swiss skirt swished in 
white waves about her knees. Her hair, lying in a heavy loose 
wave about her neck, was hardly less black than her patent 
leather slippers, hardly less lustrous. It made her slender long 
face seem creamier, more like Cape jasmine. 

As soon as she saw him, she waved, “Hello, I hoped you'd 
be heah,” She skipped the last few feet 

t4 I was wondering if you'd come today. You have com¬ 
pany.” His voice was gruff and low. 

“Howevah did you know? 11 Agnes reached his side and 
slid down to the moss. 

“Went to town this morning. It's an event when anybody 
gets off the boat at Henderson. It's your aunt—Sophie Anne 
Maxwell, You know, one of the Maxwells of Memphis.” He 
grinned at her. ‘The whole town was in a dither.” 

Agnes studied him gravely. He was an event in her life— 
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the first event He had come up the river last summer. He 
had come out from Henderson one day to ask her father to 
rent the cottage beyond the Great Swamp, He had never 
said much about himself, but he had paid her father for 
three months in advance, Agnes had heard Daddy tell Mother, 

“Mothah an’ Aunt Sophie Anne are in the summah house. 
It’s cool theah. But I like it bettah down beak” 

Belinda had heard strange things about him when she went 
to Henderson to market. They said he had been a great artist* 
but now he had only one hand. He had been in the war* 
but he would never talk about it Agnes had tried to ted him 
about her brother* but Mister Bob would not listen. When¬ 
ever she mentioned Rolfe, he started to talk about something 
else. He was never that way about the others. He liked to 
hear about how Dale was drowned in the river when Agnes 
was only eight; and how Beulah Lee died of fever, before 
Agnes was born. But he never wanted to hear about Rolfe 
who was killed in the war. 

‘T like it bettah down heah,” the child repeated, her wide 
eyes intent upon his face, 

“I’m delighted to have the scionness of Ridley Hall so 
honor me,” There was bitterness under the raillery. 

Her huge brown eyes studied his face, “Why do you al¬ 
ways laugh at us? Why do you stay heah, if we’ah so funny?” 
Her voice was puzzled, 

“I’m sorry. How’s the drawing coming along?” 

“I brought them to show you. The ones I did this week,” 
She handed him a sketch book, and watched him while he 
turned the pages and made brief comments. 

He had such a nice face—so thin and strong looking, like 
the cliffs along the river. And his eyes were kind when they 
were not angry or laughing at you. He had rented the cot¬ 
tage for the summer, and had stayed on. He spent most of his 
time just sitting and staring at the river. He must have been 
an artist, because when he learned that Agnes liked to draw 
things, be offered to teach her how. That had been early this 
summer. And he would tell her what to draw, and watch her do 
it* and tell her what was wrong. Sometimes he would not 
come back for several days, 

“You’re an amazing youngster.” He laid the book on her 
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knees. “Not many of the greatest could have done any better 
at your age. You have everything, so far, but imagination. 
But I guess a kid of fourteen doesn’t have much imagination/ 1 ’ 

“But I have. Honest, Mistah Bob, Sometimes I just sit 
around and remembah all the things you’ve told me—’bout 
London an’ Paris an’ Berlin . ., Then I imagine what it must 
be like to be theah.” 

He laughed. When he really laughed it was a lovely de¬ 
lighted sound Most of the time, what he called laughing was 
like the bens cackling in the yard “Never mind You’ll learn 
what 1 mean some day.” 

“What do you mean? You’ve been so many places. I didn’t 
even know theah were such places till you came head” She 
sighed. 

“Never mind Let’s stick to drawing lessons for a while. 
Youll learn the rest soon enough.” His deep grey eyes stud¬ 
ied her shrewdly. There’ll be plenty ready to teach you the 
rest in a few years. Real ones. Not old cripples like me.” 
The bitterness rose and screamed through his gruff voice. 

“Yo’ah sweet, an’ I like you.” She laid one long white 
hand on his knee. “You know so much. You must be awful 
old to know so much.” She looked up at his head with its 
wild mass of brown hair, all speckled white about his ears. 

He chuckled. “You’re a dear kid I guess I am old—might 
as well be.” His eyes fled from the ugly stump that terminated 
his right arm. “I s’pose at fourteen a person three times 
your age seems like an octogenarian.” His voice was sad 

“A what? What’s that?” 

“Me.” 

Agnes continued to gaze at him. There had been only Rid¬ 
ley Hall, and the far neglected acres about it, until Mister 
Bob came to the cottage. Of course there was Henderson, 
but that was only a tiny town full of men who worked on the 
river. Then Mister Bob came with lovely stories about strange 
places. Agnes had always liked to draw things she saw, and 
when Belinda told her that the folks in Henderson said Mister 
Bob was an artist, Agnes was delighted. Sbe had brought him 
her sketch book. The first time she had brought it, he had 
just banged it shut and had gone stamping into the woods. He 
had frightened her that day. Later, he had asked her to bring 
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it back for him to see. And since then he had been showing 
her how to draw. He had told her stories about great artists, 
and wonderful people in Paris and New York. 

She fingered the edges of the sketch book* "When I get 
big. Fra goin’ to Paris." 

He smiled. “I hope you do. I hope you get there slowly, 
though, and don't just burst into the place, all at once," Again 
he chuckled. "From Ridley Hail to Paris. Some jump,” 

“Why should I go. slowly? I’m go in’ to be an ahtist. I’ve 
decided. So I'll have to go to Paris, an’ live like ahtists live. 
How do ahtists live?" Her wide naive eyes were raised to 
meet his. 

The man flushed. All the humor died in his face, leaving 
it hard with his own secret bitterness. As he gazed at her, 
his eyes glowed with something less cruel than bitterness. 

Again she put out her hand and laid it on his knee in a 
soft warm caress. “Don’t look like that—you frighten me. 
Tell me how ahtists live in Paris?” The words were wistful* 

For a second his hand gulfed hers. Quickly he drew it 
away, and moved so that her hand fell to the moss. “If you 
were a few years older—” His eyes seemed to be pushing 
right into hers. “I'd show you. God, what a fool I am!” The 
last was a choked whisper. He leapt to his feet and strode 
along the edge of the swamp. 

Agnes w'atehed him go, her eyes tucked to a puzzled 
frown. She sat for a time where he had left her—sat there 
gazing at the amber river framed in the curved branches of 
the willows. At last, with the wisp of a sigh, she rose and 
went up the path. 

She did not see Mister Bob for almost a week. Every day 
she went down to the marsh, but he was not there. 

It was at dinner on the fourth evening after Agnes had seen 
Mister Bob that her father spoke of him. 

The huge dim dining room was quiet. The long mahogany 
table glowed red under the soft light. Daddy was at the head 
with Mother opposite him, and Agnes was all alone on one 
side. The table stretching between them was a huge dark sea 
with white lace islands. Euphronie was taking away the plates 
when Daddy glanced down the table at Mother. 
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“That chap from the cottage was up heah this afternoon. 

He wants to stay on.’* * 

“Was he heah? Was Mister Rob beak?” Agnes gazed at her 

father, 4 T didn't see him.” 

Mr, Ridley laughed "He came to see daddy, honey-lamb. 
He wants to stay on/ 1 he repeated to Ms wife, 

"Well, I can't see why not. He pays Ms rent” Mrs. Ridley s 
soft voice betrayed no interest "He’s a quiet-seemin’ young 

man” ... ^ 

“He wanted me to sell him the cottage and the Great 

Swamp.” 

“Emmett, you wouldn’t do that?’* There was a dim horror 
in the query so quietly put 

“O’ co’se not, my deah. Fve managed to hang onto the 
place so fab, 1 told him he could stay on as long as he had 
a mind to. He wanted some sort of contract. These No’thenah’s 
are so peculiab. As if a gentleman’s word were not sufficient” 
Mr. Ridley smiled with forgiving tolerance. 

Agnes gazed at him. So tall, so straight—as if anyone 
could doubt his word, 

Agnes smiled. “I’m so glad you let him stay. Daddy.” 

*Tm glad he amuses you, honey-lamb.” The man reached 
down the table to pat the child’s slender long fingers, 

“It's nice that be takes an interest in her. Really, her draw- 
in’s are gettin' quite remarkable. But Emmett, I wish youd 
tell him to watch her, Euphronie told me the other day that 
he had her out on the rivah, in that old rowboat.” There was 
a stiff fea* in the mother's voice. Her youngest son had found 
an everlasting home in that river, 

“Don’t fret yo’self, Beulah May. Agnes is old enough to 
be careful. You will stay away from the rivah, won’t you, 
honey-lamb?” Her father regarded her with anxious, adoring 
eyes. 

“Of co’se. Daddy,” 

The following afternoon when Agnes went to the Great 
Swamp, Mister Bob was there, sitting on the moss, staring 
out at the river* 

Agnes saw him when she was halfway down the little MIL 
She called, her voice rising with gladness. 
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Well, hello/ 1 He smiled up at her, “How’s my pupil to¬ 
day?” He did not mention his absence. He never did. When 
he was at the marsh after staying away, he always spoke to 
her as if he had seen her the day before, 

“Scrumptious. An* Vm so glad yo’ah stayin' on.” She 
billowed down beside him, her organdie skirt flaring out 
from her waist in a small tumult. She dropped her sketch 
book and another book. “Daddy says you can stay as long 
as you want.” 

He laughed. “So everybody’s happy, eh? Why the book?” 
He reached across her knee for it 

“I was goto’ to stay an’ read if you weren’t faeab. Rut it’s 
nicer havin’ you.” She squeezed his hand. 

He chuckled. “What do you read this stuff for? Victorian 
tripe.” He tossed the book on the moss. 

“Oh, it’s nice. I adore love stories,. I’ve read most all the 
ones in daddy’s lib’ry. The love stories. There are whole 
rows by Victor Hugo an" Dickens an’ Thackeray, But they’ah 
mostly sad. Daddy says the Duchess novels are trash, but I 
love them. 5 She patted the faded blue binding. 

“Your father’s got sense. Filling your mind full of junk like 
that. I’ll lend you some decent books.” 

“Qh, will you?” 

For many weeks, Mister Bob came every day to the marsh. 
Every day Agnes found him sitting under the cypress tree 
at the foot of the path. He brought her books to read. 
Agnes adored them. She more and more frequently squeezed 
his lone hand, more and more frequently snuggled close to 
him while he corrected her drawings or told her stories of life 
in far, strange cities. Sometimes he would put his arm about 
her waist and hold her close while he talked. She adored 
that. A funny little tingly feeling would creep through her 
skin. It was delicious while he held her. But she felt uneasy 
and troubled when he left her. Sometimes during the brilliant 
weeks of autumn, when the willows rained sunbeams into 
the river and the oaks smoldered with brown fires, she was 
sad and wanted to cry. She would be so depressed that she 
did not want to talk with Mister Bob. Autumn had never 
made her feel so before. And as suddenly as it came, the 
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sorrow would leave her and she would run laughing down 
the path, singing sharp high songs to greet him. 

Sometimes he would push her away from him when she 
nestled close, and tell her that she was too big a girl to act 
that way. The afternoon she returned a book was one of the 

times. . , 

“But why? I like feelin’ you." Her wide eyes studied his 

f aC e 

His laugh was harsh. “Hasn’t your mother told you not 
to get too—familiar with men T He was looking out at the 

"Tgnes shook her head. “Why should she? Anyhow, I 
wouldn’t listen if she meant you. And yo’ah the only man 
I know. Except Daddy, an’ the colored gentlemen, an they 
don’t count. They do in books—get awful familiah. It must 
be wondaful.” She sighed, and her eyes grew wide and 
dream-filled. “It .would be Wondaful fo do things like they 
do in books. Of co’se Daddy kisses me lots—an’ it’s nice. 

I love to have him kiss me." Her voice was wistful and 

Mister Bob leaned against the tree and laughed. He 
laughed so long and so gustily that Agnes was womed. He 
sounded as if he might choke, 

“Lord, you're perfect!** he gasped finally. 

“An* you don't have to be married to be in love ” she went 
on “Not in the books you've loaned me. 1 always thought 
you did. Aren’t people-real people always married befo’ they 
love each othah?” 

He stared down at her. his eyes drawn to a frown, even 
while his lips turned up to smile. Slowly he shook his head. 
“No_these days a lot of them don’t waste time getting mar¬ 

ried. But if I were you, I wouldn’t bother about such things 

yet-” 


It was a lush late June day. The leaves were restless under 
the touch of a soft wooing breeze. Between the quarters and 
the river, the young pale corn swayed and shivered with a 
gentle complaint. The air was weighted with the cloying 
sweetness of crepe myrtle* 
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Agnes came up the path and paused on the boat landing. 
Her eyes were deep and dark, their lids stretched wide with 
some inner irk. One slim hand fidgeted with the edge of her 
sketch book. She looked back down the hill. He had not 
returned. Once he had gone, he never returned—not for days. 
She had learned that. And be had gone in his usual angry 
manner this afternoon. All because she had asked him to 
show her how people kissed in books. His face had got so 
white, and his eyes had looked so strange when she had 
leaned against him. 

He would not come back—not for days. Agnes turned and 
gazed down the river. Dim on the silver horizon there was 
a boat sliding up from New Orleans. Nearer, where the 
cornfields dwindled off into the river bank, there were some 
hazy figures under the willow fountains. Agnes gazed toward 
them with idle unconcern. Her face was flushed, and there 
was a queer hollow feeling in the middle of her stomach. 
She moved uncertainly, as if not sure where she were going 
or why. She moved toward those shadowy figures. They must 
be Jerry and Young Wash, fishing. 

It was not until she was quite close that she looked up and 
saw the two boys. She had forgotten them. Now she saw 
that they were not Jerry and Young Wash. They were two 
white boys. She paused and gazed at them. The one nearer 
her was as beautiful as a girl. He was sitting on a fallen 
tree, dangling a fishing pole between his knees. He was tall 
and thin, and his hair glowed like sun under the trees It 
curled wildly about his head like small bright flames His 
white shirt was dean, and there was a crease in his soft 
light trousers. The feet that swung below the log were covered 
by white shoes. 

Agnes did not take much notice of the other boy, the small 
one. She had recognized him immediately. His father ran the 
httle general store in Henderson. She stood motionless, re¬ 
garding the stranger. He was strange—yet somehow, he was 
dimly familiar, - 

He looked up and saw her. “Hello. Where'd you drop 

trom7 He had a wide gay grin, and his eyes were the bluest 
sue had ever seem 

Hello. She continued to gaze at that glowing head. 
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“It’s Miss Agnes—fum the Hall,” the smaller boy nudged 
Ms companion and whispered* 

“Well* what do you know. So it is. Gee* you’ve got awful 
big.” The stranger was still studying her* 

Agnes came closer. “Why, of co’se! Yo'ah Doctor String- 
fellow's boy. Yo'ah Tom. You’ve been up no’th to school.” 

The boy laughed, “Right Come sit down.” He moved 
along the tree trunk. 

Agnes came and stood dose to him. She smiled now. 
“You've been up no'th at some college. Are you stayin' fionae 
now?” 

“Just for the summer. For vacation. Gee* you're big now.” 
He slid from the log and stood beside her. “Most as tall as 
me. And before I went away—-when you used to come to 
town with*your father, you were only a little kid.” He was 
smiling at her. 

She edged closer to him. “Daddy didn’t say you were home. 
Aren’t you cornin’ to see Mother?” She laid her slim fingers 
on his arm where the sleeve was rolled back* 

He grinned. “Sure. 1 was cornin' tomorrow* but, . * , S'pose 
I go up now?” 

They ignored the other boy and started along the river 
together toward the broad avenue lined with live-oaks. 

Tom did not stay at the Hall long. When he left, Agnes 
walked down the avenue with him. They came to the path 
that led off to the pine grove and the summer house. Tom 
stopped. 

“Let's go over to the summer house, I want to talk to you.” 
He slid an arm through hers. 

Agnes smiled up at him. That funny tingly feeling prickled 
her skin where he touched one of the little bumps that had 
been growing steadily on her chest. 

They did not go into the summer house. They walked 
down the hillside half way to the Great Swamp, and sat down 
under the pines. 

For a few minutes they sat quietly, the silence disturbed 
only by their breathing and the murmuring of a gentle 
breeze through the pines, 

“God, you're pretty, Agnes,” Tom said 
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She did not reply but merely turned her face towards hi m. 
The tingly feeling that she had felt before on her skin now 
seemed to permeate her whole being. 

Tom stroked her cheek lightly and, bending over, brushed 
her lips with his own. The contact was brief, swiftly passing, 
but a promise of what might follow. 

“Agfoes ... I shouldn’t. .. you’re just a kid,” he whispered. 

“But . , . Tom ... I feel so . . . so • • .** she replied, and 
raised her mouth to his once more. 

This time their kiss was more than a fleeting contact. His 
mouth closed over her half-open lips; and she felt the 
delicious moisture of his tongue meeting her tongue. Her arms 
embraced his head as though she would never let him go. 

This must be the way they kissed in books. 

Without removing his mouth from hers he gently pressed 
her back on the pines. They felt cool and prickly to her 
back and she felt the tingly feeling mounting in intensity. 
He pressed and pressed against her until her head yielded to 
the moss. She did not rebel, but clung to him all the more 
tightly. 

He let his fingers glide over her exposed knee, moving 
them to the warm flesh of her inner thigh. Her skirt seemed 
to bunch itself around her waist. 

Now her hands seemed to move almost involuntarily. She 
pressed the lithe muscles of his back as she tried to come 
closer and closer to him. , 

“Oh, Tom, honey . . . honey * . she breathed. Her heart 
pounded furiously. 

His hands became bolder, more searching. . ,, 

Suddenly quick, rough steps crackled through the grove. 

Tom straightened up at once. Agnes looked at him. "What’s 
the matter?” She had not heard those steps. 

“Someone’s-—” 

“What the hell are you up to?” Mister Bob came barging 
through the glade like an elephant stampeding. His face was 
white, and his voice was harsher and angrier than Agnes had 
ever heard it. The poor stump at the end of his right arm was 
thrust deep in his coat pocket 

“Oh—oh, Mister Bob!” 

“Get out of here, you young whelp—before I break you 
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into hash.” He stood over Tom, his left hand clenched into 
a tight white fist 

The boy jumped up. He looked down at Agnes, “Who’s 
your boy friend?” 

. “Get out* I said,” 

Tom hesitated for a second; then, since Agnes did nothing 
but stare at the intruder, he turned and strode through the 
glade toward the river. 

Not until he was out of sight did Mister Bob speak. “You 
—you little fool. What was he doing to you?” His voice was 
tight as if it hurt him to speak, 

“Why—He—he was kissin’ me like they do in books. 
Misfah Bob, yo’ah not mad at me, are you?” 

He stood there staring into her wide upturned eyes. Her 
black hair was a tangled mist about her face. Her brief linen 
skirt was crumpled about her thighs. “I didn’t think you 
were—like this. I—I hoped there was one decent thing left 
in a lousy world. You—” 

“I’m noti ,r The tone of his voice wrenched the denial from 
her, “Only—you were so mean, an 1 wouldn’t show me how 
they kiss in books—an’ went off an* left me when I felt so 
nice an* funny all over . , 

He sat down beside her suddenly. “Don’t you know it's 
wrong? It’s called wicked—sinful—to do what you were 
doing.” 

“But if you want to, an’ it makes you feel nice—why is it 
wrong? I want to do the things they do in those books. An’ 
you went away an’ left me. You wouldn’t even kiss me,” she 
accused. She put out a hand and cautiously touched his knee. 
“Are you—jealous, like iovahs are in books?” 

He laughed that short cackling sound. “Call it that—if 
you want. I—I had a nicer name for it.” He did not remove 
her fingers. “Don’t think I haven’t wanted to kiss you—you 
little fool Living alone, the way I do—seeing you . . ” 

“Then why don’t you?” She leaned closer to him. Her wide 
eyes glowed with tears, tears bred of that peculiar unease 
deep inside of her. 

He did not answer, but suddenly his arms were about her, 
holding her to him until she gasped for the tiniest breath. 
His sharp breast bone knifed between her small breasts, “Oh, 
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God, Fve loved you sol" His voice was a dim mutter against 
her neck. 

The pine shadows slanted farther and farther across the 
lawn toward the house. They were merged into the great 
shadow that was evening before Agnes walked slowly out 
of the grove. She had learned what they write about in books. 
She was smiling, and her eyelids were heavy over her deep 
dark eyes. 


“But, Bob, I can't imdahstand you. You told me yo’self 
that ah lists an’ all the people you knew in Paris were free 
an 1 did what they pleased. You’ve always said they nevah 
stayed tied down to one person.” Agnes stood before the 
open fire in the living room of the cottage, and stared down 
at the man slouched in the wide armchair before her. 

“You sure learned the lesson.” His voice was glum, 

*Tm gouT to be an ahtist Some day III live in Paris with 
all those people you’ve talked about I want to live the way 
they do.” 

“You’ve got the bohemian attitude all right, if nothing 
else. Running all over the place with that kid, I haven’t seen 
you for days.” 

“That’s yo’ah fault Mother invited you for Christmas 
dinner, an’ you wouldn’t come. You nevah come.” 

“You know why. 1 hate going out where a lot of strangers 
can see me eat, and stare at—my arm.” The old bitterness 
flared into the words. 

“No one’d notice. Anyhow, I was heah all Christmas Eve.” 

“Sure, an’ spent the evening with that kid,” 

“Tom’s a nice boy. I like him.” 

“Sure—you like anybody. It isn’t me you’re crazy about, 
or this Tom, or the young fools he brings down from college 
with him. It’s just any man who’ll make love to you, God— 
it’s sickening.” He rose and started walking up and down 
the small, low room. His voice was sharp with misery. “God, 
I love you—I’m crazy about you,” He swung about and 
yanked her to him, 

“I love you, Bob. I’ve always loved you. But—” 

“Sure, there’s always a but. First Tom, Then last 


summer, 
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all his boy friends. Now, during the last two weeks—Tom 
again, and those two half-baked kids he had with him. You U 
let anything in trousers make love to you, God, I love youl” 
He crushed her tall slender body against his. Then he pushed 
her away and slumped down into the chair. 

He sat there, gazing up at her dark, exotic loveliness. She 
had not changed much in the two and one^half years since 
that warm afternoon under the pines. AM the lure had been 
there then. Now it was definitive—knowing. Her dark in¬ 
dolence was a banner waved consciously before any man she 
met. Her deep dark eyes had acquired that sleepy caress 
that no young girl's eyes ever knew. Every position she 
assumed was an offer. And she was so lovely that men were 
not willing to turn down the offer, 

“It never occurs to you to get married—not that 1 could 
marry you. Me, with this useless stump that can't even push 
a stick around, let alone hold a paint brush.” He thrust the 
almost paralyzed right arm over the side of the chair, out of 
his sight “God, if I only could marry you , . •*" 

“But I don't want to get married. Not yet, anyhow, I want 
to be an ahtist, an’ you've said hundreds of times that ahtists 
oughtn't to be tied down,” There was a twinge of exasperation 
under the patience of her tone. They had quarreled this way 
ao often, 

“How the hell do you expect to be an artist, lost down 
here on a mangy plantation?” His voice was cruel 

“That's just it, I don't know. Daddy hasn't any money. 
Both he an' Mothah think it would be wonderful if I could 
be a great ahtist. But he hasn’t any money to let me go away 
to study," She spoke sadly, 

“Lord, with the whole country to hide in, I had to come 
here and find you. And of course you had to have a hankering 
to sling paint around,” 

“Bob, please don't be mean.” She left the fireplace and 
came to sit on the floor at his feet. She leaned against his 
knees and looked up into his face, twisted now with misery 
and anger. “I do love you.” 

He looked down at her. “Yes, and all the other men you 
meet, too. Oh, Agnes, dear child, I'm sorry. I ought to be 
thankful for what the gods have handed me. An old wreck 
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like me! Lord, I’m old enough to be your father,” He leaned 
toward her and took her chin in his hand- Slowly, he kissed 
her. She relaxed with a tiny sigh of pleasure against his chest 


“So this is old Bob’s 'great discovery.” A stocky, medium- 
height man came through the door of the studio into the 
small office. He stood there, tapping a large pencil against 
his thigh, 

“Yo’ah Mr. Thorley?” Agnes stood beside the chair she 
had quitted when the door opened. 

“Good guess. Agnes—Agnes Ridley, That’s the name, 
isn’t it? Fine, So you’ve come to the big city to set us all on 
our ears.” He chuckled, “How’s Bob? The old bum, living 
down there and never letting me know. Lord, no one knew 
where he had disappeared to. And ail the time, there he was, 
less than two hundred miles away. Didn’t he ever hear of 
Central City?” He had a quick nervous voice, and he went 
right on asking questions without waiting for replies. 

Agnes smiled. “Of co’se. But—but you know, after the 
war—” 

The man’s face stiffened to seriousness. “Hell of a break. 
It sure knocked him out. But I always thought he’d snap out 
of it. And be never has. Poor Bob, Say, wait half a minute 
while I change, and we’ll go out and have dinner and get 
acquainted,” 

“Oh, how lovely,” 

He returned in hardly more than twice the time be had 
specified. He took her to a small basement restaurant, steamy 
and hot despite the cold February wind blowing in from the 
river. It was crowded and noisy. People shouted to Mm 
as they made their way down the room to a dim corner. 

He held her chair for her, handed her a thumb-spotted 
menu, then leaned back to talk to a man at the next table, 
^ Agnes looked about, eyes wide with fascination. Mingled 
voices thrust waves of sharp sound against her ears. The 
air was fetid with garlic and cigarette smoke, and the steamy 
odor of rain-damp clothes. 

“Ah, Picasso was a damn fool. Say, listen—” 
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**—and I told him, right to his face, if those harmonies 
were, good enough for Beethoven—■** 

Agnes drew in a deep breath. Her face was tinted with 
joy. Her sleepy eyes glowed. This was bohemian—‘this was 
living. She glanced at her companion* sitting sidewise on 
his chair, his arms over the back of the chair next to him. 
He was talking in a rich humorous voice to the man at the 
next table. Bob had said he was his friend, but he looked 
ages younger than Bob. 

“Forgive me, child. I shouldn’t be deserting you this way. 
Like it? Cheap dump, but poor artists can’t afford much.” 
He swung about and, leaning his elbows on the table, studied 
her face. 

“1 adore it Do only ahtists come heah?” Her voice was 
hushed, as if she were speaking in a cathedral. 

“Writers, artists, musicians—all the crowd from the con¬ 
servatory and the studio building. This is our Latin Quarter.’ 1 
He grinned. “Here, let’s order some food, then tell me all 
about Bob and what makes you think you can paint” 

“I don’t care whethah 1 eat or not, I’m so happy.” 

He ordered their dinner. “Now—How’s the old bum doing? 
He used to be my god in Paris. He’s about ten years older 
than I am, and he was showing stuff in all the exhibitions 
when I was still sweating over form.” His rich gusty voice 
chimed over the hubbub. 

Agnes told him. It was three years since that January 
afternoon when she and Bob had quarreled before the fire 
in the cottage living room. She told her companion all that 
had happened before, how Bob had come to Henderson, and 
then to live in the cottage near her father’s home. She told 
how Bob had taught her to draw, and about Aunt Sophie 
Anne’s death, and the small inheritance she had left for 
Agnes. She told about Bob’s remembering that a friend of 
his had come out to Central City to teach art She did not 
actually word the intimacy that had been between herself and 
Bob. but she told it in intonation and tiny gestures. 

David Thor ley nodded his head, and his eyes were squinted 
as they surveyed the girl’s face. “I see. So Bob taught you 
things.” He lingered over the last word. “He couldl Sort of 
a Latin Quarter on a Kentucky plantation.” He chortled. 
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Agnes flushed* 

“Lord, how that boy could paint It didn’t take me long 
to find out I wasn’t good for much but teaching. And here 
we are,” His eyes were cataloguing every inch of her. He 
puckered his lips and nodded his head, satisfied. “Now about 
you, Where’re you staying?” 

“At The Joliet” 

“Phew ...” he whistled, “A millionaire in our midst” 

“Oh, I’m not really. But isn’t it the most famous hotel in 
the city? Wheah all sorts of interesting people stay?” 

He chuckled as he nodded his huge head, “The successful 
ones, my child. Now let me get this straight. Did you come 
here for an arty atmosphere, or to learn to paint?” 

“Why, to paint, of co’se. But isn’t the atmosphere in> 
portant?” She was intensely serious. 

He did not reply for a minute. He studied her serious 
face, and what he saw made him agree with her, “But we 
needn’t pay quite so much for atmosphere. How much money 
have you?” 

She flushed. “Not much. Aunt Sophie Anne left it in some 
sort of trust, I only get the income. £ thought it would pay 
for lessons.” 

“Forget that You’re Bob’s pet” 

It was late before they left the stuffy, raucous restaurant 
Between them they had built a neat complete plan for Agnes’s 
life. She was to take a small one room apartment that was 
empty in the studio building on the same floor as David’s 
place. He could help her find some sort of work. David had 
made one plan of his own that he did not mention to the girl 

The following day, Agnes moved to the new room. It 
fascinated her. It was in a real studio building, David 
Thorley’s art school occupied the whole front of the floor, 
with his own living quarters directly behind. Girls ran around 
in soiled smocks and sat on the dim stairways with strange 
looking men. Doors were rarely closed, and there was a 
great deal of shouting and talking through the halls. They 
cooked astounding concoctions on tiny gas burners, and the 
confused odors festooned the halls. Odors of tenants long 
gone hung faded behind the pungent aromas of present in¬ 
habitants, The halls were rarely swept, the studios more 
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rarely. Agnes’s room was not as large as the butter’s pantry 
at home. She inherited the untidinesses of dozens of previous 
tenants. And she adored it 

The art classes delighted her. David assigned her to a 
particular class, but he permitted her to wander among the 
other classes whenever she chose. She was old Bob’s pet 
And after Thorley had spent careful hours studying her 
work, he decided that it did not matter much where or how 
assiduously she studied. 

When she was not at the studio, she wandered about the 
city, drooping eyes bright with joy. This was living, this 
was the first step toward Paris, and all the things Bob had 
told her about. The one part of David’s planning that she 
did not take seriously was the seeking of work.' She said 
nothing about it. David was busy, so he forgot it Her father 
had brought her to Central City, and had arranged to have 
her income paid through the bank. She had a little check 
book. AH she had to do was to draw a check, and get the 
money. It was delightful. 

David was slow to fulfill his unspoken plan. Every night 
they went to the small grimy restaurant, and talked through 
long smoky hours. He would take her back to his studio, and 
the talk would continue. He was delicate and gentle. He 
treated her with a quite friendly respect, as if she were the 
wife of a dear friend. 

It was on Sunday evening, ten days after her arrival, that 
he suddenly fulfilled Ms intention. His studio was crowded 
with pupils and friends. Agnes had been there all day. She had 
come in about noon, looking taller in slinky slacks, and she 
had stayed. The others bad wandered in during the afternoon. 

Now Agnes was sprawled on a cushion on the floor, be¬ 
side a thin attenuated man with drab hair and huge excited 
eyes. 

His long, nervous fingers were caressing her wrist “You’re 
so beautiful,’ 1 he whispered. 

Agnes laughed. “Aren’t you sweet.” She sipped red wine 
from a tall glass. 

“Some night I’m going to break into your room and carry 
you off.” The marfs voice was solemn. 
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She giggled* “1 won't scream, I promise.” Her sleepy 
luring eyes turned to his, 

David had been watching from the opposite side of the 
room. His humorous eyes grew sombre and the little droop 
about his lips twisted unpleasantly. Deviously, stopping to 
talk with others all the way, he came to her side and stood 
looking down at them. 

“Oh, David, he's bein’ so sweet,” Agnes glanced up. There 
was a childish naivete in her glance when she widened her 
eyes. It was this naivete that had made David slow and 
tactful in his efforts. This, and a certain vague wonder about 
Bob’s feeling for this girl, 

“Fine,” The word was curt. “Say, Ben, we’re about out 
of this red dishwater. Want to run down to Angelo’s and 
renew the crop?” 

“Why—sure.” The man got up slowly, unwillingly. 

David linked an arm through Ben’s and led him across 
the floor. 

In the hall, while Ben was trying to find his coat in the 
melee of shed garments, he grinned at David. “Some baby, 
old man, Where’d you find her?” 

“She’s a dear friend of an old pal of mine.” The older 
man kept his voice cool and casual. 

“Staked? Or is it open hunting?” 

“Lay off. She’s only a kid from a hick village down the 
river,” 

“Yeah? The village may be hick, but that doll has what 
it takes to get a man, and knows she has it. The door’s wide 
open. AH you gotta do is walk in. How much slop do you 
want?” 

“Couple quarts. You lay off for a while.” David frowned 
as he turned and went back to Agnes. He could not have 
explained why he had added “for a while.” 

He grew restless, and presently began chasing his guests 
home. “For the love of God, get out,” he said, half laughing, 
to the last few idlers, “HeM, I’ve got six classes tomorrow.” 

“Hear him! David, you’re slipping.” 

“—wanting to go to bed at midnight Getting old?” 

“Maybe. he don’t want to sleep,” Someone glanced at 
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Agnes, on her knees before the fire, poking a new log into 
place. 

They all laughed- 
“Well, get out” 

When the studio was quiet he came to Agnes, and stood 
looking down at her. 

She smiled, “Yo'ah bein’ wondaful to me. I'm bavin* such 
a heavenly time,' 1 

“Are you? You're the most damnably beautiful thing I've 
ever seen.” He dropped down on the cushion beside her 
and put an arm about her waist. “Like the old man a little?” 

“I think yo'ah just sweet” Her long fingers slid down his 
arm and rested over his hand. 

He bent over quickly and kissed the back of her hand. 

She laughed, “How nice that feels,” 

“Does it?” The other arm encircled her now. 

She raised her lips. His accepted the invitation. 

“Lonely—down the hall by yourself?” he asked, after a 
few minutes. 

She nodded. *Td lots rathah stay here.” 

“I sort of thought you were in love with Bob/’ Something 
in his voice seemed to wish her to say that she was. 

“Oh, I am* I adore Bob. But he's so far away,” 

“X see.” He sat staring at the fire, “Was it only—Bob? Not 
that it's any of my business.” 

She laughed. “Oh, no. He used to get pe'fectly furious* 
I can't help it I just plain like to swing it Theah was Tom, 
an' then theah was Andrew, his chum f um Princeton, an* 
then , . 

“Oh, Lord, that’s enough. I wasn’t asking for the male 
census of Woodford County, Kentucky*” His full laughter 
boomed. 

“But I think yo’ah sweet I do—honestly,” 

“Because I'm nearest Well, that's the best way, I guess." 
He got to his feet and pulled her up into his arms. For long 
minutes they stood there in the dull glow of the firelight 
twined into one desire. 

After that night Agnes spent all of her nights in David’s 
studio. The harsh February winds sharpened into March 
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gales, then quieted into an easy spring, Agnes worked hard in 
the art class, and threw herself fervently into the fun each 
evening. 

“David, honey, that old bank won’t give me any mo* 
money,” Agnes said, one evening in May. She had come 
into his studio a few seconds before with an open letter in 
her hand. 

He was shaving to go out to dinner. He came to the bath¬ 
room door, one half of his face puffy with white suds, “What? 
What have you been doing?” 

“Nothin’, Only heah it is.” She looked so puzzled that 
he laughed. 

He read the brief notice. “Just overdrawn. You’re two 
months behind. They’re just telling you you can’t draw any 
more for two months.” 

“But, David, what’ll 1 do? Two months!” 

“We’ll talk it over at dinner. Room rent paid?” 

“I owe for this month. But it’s not much after the first.” 

“That’s all right. Of course,” he came back, wiping his 
face with a towel, “You could give up the room. You don’t 
use it much,” He smiled at her. 

She flushed, “Ye-es. Only-—Well, it’s better to have a place 
of yo’ own. This place isn’t very big for two people. And 
when you want to be alone, or I . , She fumbled. The 
flush deepened in her face. 

He smiled, a weary little smile. “I understand. You 
couldn’t have Ben here, eh?” 

“Oh, David, it isn’t that." Her denial was hasty and un¬ 
convincing. 

He laughed, “It’s up to you, baby. I know Ben was in your 
room yesterday afternoon. That’s your business, I wish you 
weren’t so—so charitable. But it’s up to you.” 

‘’Well, we were only talking. Oh, David, you aren’t going 
to be like Bob?” There was a dismal wail in the question. 

He grinned, “No, I’m not like Bob. I knew in advance. Do 
as you please. I agree with you—you better keep your room.” 
He pulled a tie off the bathroom doorknob, and started ad¬ 
justing it about his neck. “Better get a job.” 

“I guess Til have to. But I don’t know much about 
working.” 
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David grunted. By the time they reached the restaurant* 
both had forgotten the problem. But the next afternoon, 
David sent her to a shop that sold art goods. He had spent 
more than an hour persuading the owner to give Agnes a 
trial 

She kept the job for a month. Then the owner told David 
he just could not keep her, 

“Honest, Mr, Thoriey, I can’t afford it” 

David knew he was telling the truth. He managed to get 
her some temporary work tinting greeting cards. 

She sat in his studio during the heavy hot early summer 
days, painting rosebud garlands, coloring soft blue skies, 
hueing bright green countrysides. 


It was a smoke-blue afternoon in late August The sun 
lay on the haze like a thin coat of lacquer, 

David came into the studio, using Ms hat as a fan. “God* 
what weather. How are you, baby? Melted?” 

Agnes was standing by the window holding an open letter. 
She turned and stared at him. 

“Hell, baby, what's up?” He forgot the heat in his speed 
across the room, 

“Daddy—Daddy . . , David—he died—an 1 I didn’t even 
see him/’ She crumpled into a matted storm of tears. 

It was hours before David could soothe her to quietness. 
All of her exotic tempestuous nature was loosed in her 
desperate grief. 

“I must go—right away,” she stammered at last, through 
her still imminent sobs. “I can’t let him go without bein’ 
theah.” 

David did not try to argue with her. She spent everything 
she had for blackest mourning. Her mother sent her money 
to come home. She was gone for two weeks. 

She returned, hushed and tragic-eyed, David got her a 
drink and pulled the only comfortable chair to the only win¬ 
dow that was offering any breeze, 

“There, now take it easy. I’ve missed you, pet.” His 
humorous voice was gentle. 

“Have you?” A wispy smile eased her lips, then vanished 
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4< I don’t know what Fd do without you. Everythin’ else is 
gone now,” 

He did not ask questions; but after a time she began 
to talk. The Hall was going to be sold. Mother had gone to 
live with a cousin in Baltimore. There was no money. Even 
living with the cousin, Mother would have a difficult time. 
Bob had gone away. Mother had said that he had gone right 
after Agnes had come to Central City. Mother had said he 
was a peculiar man. He had come to the Hall to say goodbye, 
and he had asked them not to tell Agnes that he was going. 
So Mother had not mentioned it in her letters, 

“And you’re going to stay here?” David sat at her feet 
stroking her long thin fingers, so white against the black silk 
skirt. 

She nodded. “I’ve got to study hard now—so I can get to 
be famous soon. IVe got to make money to help Mothah.” 

He stared at her Her face was starkly serious. He said 
nothing. 

For almost a week she was silent and grave. She would not 
join the loud parties in the studio. She would do nothing 
but sit and talk to David. “Yo’ah sort of like Daddy—you’ve 
been so good to me, I feel bettah when Fm with you,” 

His smile was a trifle grim. Toward the end of the week, 
he persuaded her to hunt for work, “It’ll keep your mind 
occupied—-hunting. And you’ll really have to do something, 
child. You can’t live on the few dollars you’ve got” 

He spoke to everyone he knew, but no one had work to 
offer. He would look through the papers for her, and mark 
such positions as he thought she could fill. But the summer 
passed, and Agnes had found nothing to do. On the first of 
October, the bank sent her another notice, 

“Isn’t it awful?” Agnes turned to David, who had just 
brought her the letter, “I’m sure that old bank is all wrong* 
X know I haven’t spent all that money,” 

David laughed. “You haven’t the faintest conception of 
money.” 

“But I haven’t a penny. An’ I look like a ragamuffin. An’ 
I can’t find a job anywheah.” Her voice was frightened and 
pathetic. 

He came and sat on the arm of her chair, and laid a 
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soothing arm across her shoulder. “Don't get in the dumps. 
There’s always something. Even if it isn’t what you want, 
it’ll keep you from starving.” 

Agnes spent the next few days going to every shop she 
could find. No one wanted to employ her. Every morning 
David brought her the paper. But most of the positions 
offered required some experience. She answered a few of 
the ads, with no success. 

She came into David’s studio late one afternoon after a 
weary day of searching. The paper was still sprawled on 
the table where she had left it that morning. She dropped 
dejectedly into a chair and kicked off her shoes. For a long 
time she sat staring into the twilight. At last she picked up 
the paper and peered at the dusky letters, almost invisible in 
the dimness of the room. The paper was turned back at the 
Want Ads, as she had left it. She glanced down the first 
column. She had gone to all the places. She looked at the 
second column. She had tried them all. All but one. The big 
black one at the top. It looked awful. The basement of a 
department store. But she must earn money, somehow. The 
dim letters grew bigger and blacker as she looked at them. 

wanted; salesgirls— 


Selma 


“Hi—Selma—Selma * . 

“Ya." The girl got up from the milking stool and kicked 
it into a corner. She stooped to pick up the bucket full of 
bubbled milk. She paused to lift the second one. She pushed 
the door open with her knee, and guided the two pails through 
without spilling a drop of the steaming contents. She backed 
against the door, closing it with one hip. Then, balancing the 
buckets automatically, she started slowly across the barnyard 
toward the house. 

She was tall and iithely graceful despite the thick grey 
woolen skirt that flapped about her knees, and the dirty, thick 
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red sweater bunched about her hips and throat. The hands 
that held the pails were firm and shaped with strong beauty 
under the cracked red skin. 

She walked with a Song swinging stride, head bent, shoul¬ 
ders rigid to protect the milk. The bitter cold air sent heavier 
steam up from the pails, a rich oily steam that coiled about 
her nose. She raised her eyes and stared at the flat ash-colored 
sky. The upper air was filling with fat isolated snow flakes 
that dipped and swirled in the sinking wind. She scowled. 
White Face River, hemming the far edge of the wheat fields, 
was stiff under a thin roof of blue ice. The house huddled 
against the earth, low and dingy. In front of the house and 
on both sides the brown stiff wheat fields rolled away to 
the river and the far, flat horizon. Behind the house, the 
barnyard was ashy grey, its bare surface moiled to frigid 
hummocks and iced depressions where puddles had been. 
Pigs were soughing and sloshing on one side; chickens chatter¬ 
ing on the other; and behind her, the long endless farm build¬ 
ings blocked out the world, their sullen red walls hunched 
against the sodden sky. 

When she came into the shed, she put down the pails. Her 
fat braid fell over her shoulder and dipped into a bucket. 
She switched her head, and the hair swung away from the 
milk. It was smooth hair, hanging in a plump braid far below 
her waist. It was the color of new butter. 

**Yuh better go on in. Supper's ready,” The voice spoke, 
harsh and gutteral, from the shadows of the shed, 

Selma looked toward the sound. Her eyes, blue as ice on 
the river, peered through the dusk. There he was, thick 
shoulders hunched over his knees, a piece of harness lying 
between his heavy fumbling hands. Jan was two years older 
than she was, but he looked almost as old as Paw. She 
stared at him for a second, and then started for the kitchen 
door. 

When she came into the kitchen, she went directly to the 
stove and stood with her hands spread over the hot lids. 

Olga was standing beside the long copper sink peeling 
potatoes. She did not turn. “Didja put them chickens in?” 

"Ya." She glanced at Olga, Even under her thick clothes, 
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Olga's shape looked strange. She was going to be married next 
week. She did not look gay, like a girl who was going to be 
married. She was marrying Old Larssen, across the river. On 
a bright day, you could just see the roofs of his bams from 
the lower wheat field. Old Larssen was a widower, and be 
had been living alone ever since Selma was a little girl. Now 
he was going to marry Olga, Then no one could say anything 
about what Olga had done in the hayloft with Paw. 

“Where’s Sigrid?” Olga’s voice was as dull as the thud of 
an axe against old wood, 

“I ain’t seen her," But Selma’s clear blue glance met the 
equally blue one of her sister, 

Olga sighed and took a vicious dig out of the potato in 
her hand, 

Selma left the stove and started to set the long table in 
the middle of the room. The air in the kitchen was moist and 
warm with the odor of boiling pork and the earthy scent of 
potatoes cooking when Sigrid came in. 

“Yuh might come in in time to help with supper.” Olga 
did not look at her younger sister, 

“Ain’t Selma here? I don’t see nobody helpin’ me pick 
over them apples, They’s another whole barrel of ’em too.” 
Sigrid stood by the stove with her back to the two other girls. 
There were wisps of hay on the back of her thick woolen 
skirt and up near her shoulders. 

Jan and Paw came in together. Jan went to the sink and 
worked the pump with loud vigor. He made a great fuss over 
washing his hands and face, 

Jan came close to the stove and stood filling a pipe with 
heavy thumb thrusts, “Settin’ in fer a good snowfall awright.” 

“Ya, an’ yuh ain’t got that roof fixed yit Them hawgs is 
like to freeze. They’ll be beddin* on snowdrifts by mominV* 

“Ain’t no snow kin get in. But it’s sure cornin’ down 
pretty," 

“Mebbe yor husban’ won’t be able to come to yore wed din*, 
if this keeps up.” Paw grinned at his oldest daughter, 

“That’d suit me fine.” Olga’s low dull voice grew surly. 

“Ya? What you got to kick about? Old Larssen’s the 
* richest fanner in these parts, Yor mighty lucky to git a de- 
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cent husban’—the way you are.” The father’s grin twisted 
to an unpleasant leer. 

Olga slammed a pan on the stove, “Yuh kin sit Food’s all 
cooked. Selma, gimme that platter.” 

Chairs rasped over the rough floor. They all sat down. No 
one spoke. The only sound was the heavy scrape of thick 
cutlery against thick china and the crunching and sucking of 
their eating, 

Selma ate less avidly than the others. The food had no 
particular flavor; it was a taste lost through long familiarity. 
She watched them, each completely occupied with eating. 
Even Olga—who was so glum and surly, now that she was 
almost married. Olga had been crying over the potatoes 
when Selma came in. Now she was eating heartily, as if she 
had forgotten this marriage she hated. 

Selma laid down her knife and fork. Paw was sitting back, 
balancing his chair on two legs, puffing his pipe. Olga was 
stacking the dishes in front of her, without getting up. She 
would reach across the table and pull the dishes toward her, 
then scrape them into the platter, and pile them up, Selma 
left her chair and helped Olga. She took the platter full 
of scrapings and dumped it into the slop pail for the pigs. 

The next day the snow had stopped, and the air was 
shaxp and ice-clear. The wind raced across the barnyard. 
When it struck your face it was like thin sharp knives. Paw 
was glum when he came in for supper that night. 

He stood at the jyindow staring into the gathering night 
"Damn it, snow better come quick. If this keeps up, the 
wheat’ll freeze sure. No snow, an’ it’s cold enough to break the 
nose right off your face,” He shook his head, 

"They’s clouds to the north,” Jan came in from the shed, 
“They’ll be snow by mominY* 

“They better be,” 

There was. Moist lazy snow. By noontime the wheat-fields 
were almost safe under damp glittering blankets. It snowed 
in a desultory fashion during the following days, but not 
enough to lay drifts against communication, not enough to 
keep Old Lars sen from coming to marry Olga. 

The marrying was an affair, Even if Olga did not like it. 
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everyone else did. Bjorn and his wife brought the preacher 
over from Junctionburg the night before. Giaf came early in 
the morning with his father and mother. Before breakfast was 
cleared away, the guests started to arrive. Old Larssen, who 
lived nearest, arrived last 

01 af hung around Sigrid, getting in her way, making it 
difficult for her to keep an eye on die young pig roasting in 
the oven. When the preacher had gone into the parlor with 
his prayer book, Olaf got Sigrid in the pantry and asked her 
to marry him. Thinking that at least he was a young man, and 
that anything would be better than being snowed in all 
winter with Paw and Ian, Sigrid agreed. And there were two 
marriages in the Ltmdholjm family that afternoon. 

The surprise made the day livelier. They all had to eat 
and drink twice as much because there were two brides. But 
when the first shadows of evening made long blue bars on 
the snow, everybody left. It was beginning to snow again. By 
morning they might not be able to go. 

The house was strangely quiet after the last s^out died 
against the snow. Sleighbells tinkled dimly. Then even they 
could not be heard. There was only silence. And Paw and 
Jan laughing, their voices unsteady with all they had been 
drinking. 

The next morning when Selma came into the empty 
kitchen, it was filled with a strange ghostly pallor, not at all 
like the before-dawn grey ness that usually outlined the room. 
Selma stood still. She looked at the windows. A high white 
wall rose against the panes. She sighed, and the shiver that 
twitched her shoulders was not from the cold. It was winter. 

It was a hard winter. Just the three of them imprisoned be¬ 
hind walls of snow. Ian made paths to the bams and the 
henhouse and the pigpen. Sometimes he had to dig the paths 
out twice a day, 

Selma and Jan were in the barn together almost two months 
after the wedding. She was milking; and he was trying to 
mend the runner on the big sled. He came up behind her 
when she stood up from the last cow, and put his arms about 
her. 

She shoved him away. “Don’t try to be fresh,” 
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“C’m on up in the loft.” His gruff voice was furred* 

“Lemme alone* If yuh spill that milk I'll tell Paw*” She 
poshed him harder. 

He let her go and stood there, more awkward because of 
his shame. “Gee, a fella's gotta—” 

“Well, you lemme alone. See?” She stared at him, and 
there was not even friendliness in her eyes. She picked up the 
milk pails quickly and left the barn. After that, she tried never 
to be in the barn when Jan was there. 

It was harder to cope with Paw, She had never disobeyed 
him—none of the children had ever dared disobey him. The 
second time she refused him, he threatened to beat her. She 
stared at him, antagonistic and afraid. She did not want to 
be like Olga. There was wonder in her glance also. She was 
afraid that he would try to force her. He was so big and 
strong. But he did not try that He wheedled and threatened, 

“Ain't yuh ashamed o 1 yourself? Goin' agin yor Paw?” 
His voice was sullen, 

“You lemme alone,” 

He grabbed her wrist in his strong rough hand, “Now you 
behave yourself an' do like I tell yuh, or I'll take the horse¬ 
whip, , 

Selma looked around the bam, her blue eyes dark with 
fright. There were the whips, long and evil-looking, hanging 
on the pegs with the harness. She tried to pull away from him, 
but he was too strong, 

“Lemme alone.” 

“Are you gonna behave?” He was still holding her wrist. 
He reached behind him and yanked a long whip from the 
wall. It was thin and black—the one they used to spur on 
the horses when they ploughed. 

Selma shivered. Her arms pimpled with gooseflesh, the 
way they did when she put her hands in cold water in the 
morning. “Lemme alone!" The soft slightly guttural voice 
was pierced with fear. 

He had not struck her since she was a little girl. He was 
slow and-good-humored usually. She had never seen him like 
this. His eyes narrow and bright, and all the white part red¬ 
dish with little lines. His face was mottled that way too. 
Like the brains of an animal after butchering. He was snort- 
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mg almost as heavily as the bun did when they let a cow 
in with it 

“Gonna behave or d’juh want a feel o’ this?'" He wriggled 
the whip so that it coiled snakewise away from the handle, 
“Lemme alone. You ain’t gonna fuss with me the way yuh 
did with Olga, Yuh ain't gonna make me so’s I have to 
marry an old fool like Old Larssen," The words blubbered, 
though she tried to keep back her tears. When a girl was 
passed fifteen she had no business crying, 

“Yuh little bitch. I’ll tan the hide offa yuh*" He snapped 
the whip and it whistled in the air. Even the sound hurt 
Selma stiffened her lips. Perhaps if she let him hit her with 
It once, and even then refused to obey him, he would let 
her alone. It could not hurt so much, through her thick 
woolen dress. Being hit with that whip was better than being 
like Olga—or Sigrid even. She stared a! him, and waited, 
“Yuh gonna behave?" He mistook her silence. 

She gave a swift pull and almost got free of the clenching 
hand, “Lemme alone.” 

She felt Ms hand tighten on her wrist, but she did not 
see the whip move. She felt it bind about her hips, and almost 
smiled. It hardly hurt at all through the thick woolen things 
she wore. 

But her father saw, “Yuh think I can’t make yuh, do yuh?" 
This time the whip bound tighter about her hips, Selma 
gasped, “Lemme alone " 

But he would not stop. Each time the whip whistled louder 
and snapped tighter about her hips. She held her breath, and 
bit her lips as hard as she could to keep back the tears. She 
tried not to look at Paw. His face was almost worse than 
the whip. The white parts of his eyes were almost bright red 
now. The hand that clutched her wrist was •shaking. Suddenly 
he dropped the whip and pushed her down. It was done so 
quickly that she had no time to fight. She was lying on the 
hard wooden floor, pressed against it by hb great body. 
“You lemme alone,” Her voice rose to real terror. 

He had released her wrist and was clawing at her skirts. 
Sbe kicked and scratched, wriggled and fought with desper¬ 
ate fear. Her shoulder blades were numb from rubbing along 
the floor. 
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“Lay still you—you » . Suddenly he gasped and was 
almost still. 

She shoved and pushed him off. He lay there on the floor, 
gasping and looking up at her. That ugly look had gone out 
of his eyes. He looked sort of happy. He twitched and lay 
still, then he got to his feet “You little devil" But all the 
anger had left his voice. It sounded contented* “That ain’t no 
way to treat yor paw." 

“Well, you lemme be, or when it comes spring I’ll tell 
everyone in the village. I’ll tell the preacher, if yuh don’t 
lemme alone.” She could not have told what had given her the 
idea. It just said itself before she knew what she was saying. 

Paw got white. “You dare—■” 

"I will, if yuh don’t lemme alone.” She could see by his 
face that he did not want her to tell She had a weapon. 
Olga had never told. Selma had heard him tell Olga one 
night that he would break her neck if she ever told. Selma 
smiled. 

“Yuh’d go blabbin’ about yor own paw?” 

“Lemme be, an’ there won’t he nothin’ to blab about.” 


The slim young man pushed his empty plate back and 
looked up at Selma. 

The lunchroom was almost empty now, so she leaned 
against a chair back and watched her customer. 

He stretched toward the chair and laid his hand over one 
of Selma’s. 

She pulled it away. “Don’t get fresh." The radio was rasp¬ 
ing against the silence of the lunchroom. The owner came 
from the kitchen, and Selma hastily took up the empty dishes 
and started straightening the table. She went to the kichen 
with the pile of plates. 

It was two years since she had left the farm. After that 
time in the barn, her father had let her alone for a while. 
Then he had tried again. But having discovered that the threat 
to tell troubled him, she had used it constantly. Once or twice, 
during the remainder of that winter, Jan had tried to get her. 
He had been easier to handle. Spring had released Selma. Paw 
and Jan had to be out ail day doing the ploughing and they 
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had no time to bother her. At night they were so tired they 
fell asleep as soon as supper was finished. 

That spring, Selma had gone over once to see Olga. The 
baby had been born during the winter. Olga was in the 
kitchen washing, with the baby whimpering in a basket near 
the stove. Old Larssen hired hands to help him with the 
ploughing, but he would not hire a girl to help in the house. 
Olga had to take care of the baby and cook for all the men. 
After one winter she had grown skinny and old. 

The week after she had seen Olga, Selma went to Brim- 
son Post Office with Jan for feed and supplies. While Jan 
was hitching up, she had packed a bundle of her best dress, 
two loaves of fresh made bread, a small crock of the butter 
she had made the day before, and a huge hunk of cheese. At 
the last minute, while Jan was still in the barn, she had 
pushed this bundle under the wagon seat and had covered 
it with a burlap bag. 

When they reached the village, Jan had gone directly to 
the feed store, Selma had taken her bundle and had gone to 
the railroad tracks. The village was so flat and open that she 
had not dared to walk down the dirt road that led to the high¬ 
way, three miles away. Jan would have seen her. Then an 
old Ford had come creaking and swaying down the dirt 
road—one of the Fords that went battering over the country 
roads all summer, carrying things to sell to the farm women. 
The lanky oldish man hunched over the steering wheel had 
offered her a lift. 

During these two years she had not found it difficult to get 
work. She was strong and accustomed to work, and she was 
silently determined. She wanted to go to a city—a large city, 
St Paul, or Central City, She had no idea in which direction 
either one lay. But when she reached the Mississippi, the great 
turgid flood fascinated her, and she continued her trek down 
its course. 

She had had the job in the lunchroom for two weeks. It 
was the best job she had had so far. She came through the 
swinging door from the kitchen and looked down the long 
room. The young man still sat at the table. There was no one 
else in the lunchroom now. 

4 T was afraid you wasn't cornin’ back*” He grinned up at 
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hen His hair was as stiff and hard^as new paint “Ain’t you 
gonna talk to me?” 

Selma put the nickel-plated castor in the center of the table. 
She put the lid back on the sugar bowl and set it beside the 
castor. “I got work to do.” Her voice was low and pleasant, 
despite its lack of inflection and the faint roughness of her 
accent Her face was smooth and as expressionlessly serene 
as a Japanese print. Her hair, smooth around her ears, lay 
in a huge butter-colored knot at the back of her neck, 

“You don’t work nights. This dump’s closed by ten.” He 
tried to catch her hand, but she slid it under her apron, 

“Yeah, an’ I gotta be on the job again at six in the 
mormn\” 

Aw, come on, be a sport, I won’t eat you. I been comm’ 
to this dump every day for a week jest to see you,” he com¬ 
plained, 

“I ain’t askin’ you.” 

It was not only that she was as beautiful as a winter sky 
in the sunlight; it was her calm good-humored indifference 
that kept men in vigorous pursuit. In these two years she 
had learned that men did not have the power Paw had. She 
had learned that she could just say no, and that was about 
enough. They all kept after her, just as Paw had done, but 
they did not have whips. And she was stronger than most of 
these town boys. If they did get fresh, she could free herself 
with one strong push. The knowledge had made her happier 
—and contemptuous. They were hardly real men, who would 
let a woman boss them, 

“If y’could get off by nine, we could go to the movies." 
His voice wheedled, 

Selma glanced at him, A slow smile lighted her face as a 

winter dawn brightens the snow. This was their one weapon_ 

these men who were always trying to get her—the lure of 
the movies. She could never resist them, 

“Well, mebbe,” she said slowly, 

“Swell I You get off at nine, an* we’ll go to that joint across 
the street.” 

Selma was ready at nine that evening. She sat tense and 
almost unbreathing during the picture. She did not pull her 
hand away from her companion’s; she did not hear the things 
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he was whispering to her* Afterward, they had ice cream 
the diner on the comer. The man wanted to go to a joint 
down near the river* 

“I gotta he on the job at six.” Her refusal was impersonal. 

It had that quality that made men believe that if it were not 
for the unfortunate conditions of life * * * 

“All right, kid. How ’bout goto’ some place on your day 
off? We could come back early. I got a pretty decent little 
dump. My landlady don’t ask no questions.” His hand banded 
tighter about her arm* 

With a swift jerk she was< free. "Don e t get fresh. Jest ’cause 
a girl talks to you,, don’t mean—” 

11 Aw geel Here 1 been condo 1 there every day, jest to see 
you—” 

*1 ain’t askin’ yuh to come.” 

There was no answer to that. She was not coy, she did not . 
pull the good girl line, she did not do any of the things he was 
accustomed to and knew how to brush aside. She did not care; 
that was all* 

“Well, here we are." Selma stopped before the dark door 
of the little wooden rooming house. “See you tomorrow, I 
guess/’ 

"Aw, Selma, lemme come up—jest to say good night." He 
tried to put an arm about her, but she slid away from him* 

She laughed. “I’m sayin’ good night, now." She was fum¬ 
bling at the warped, weather-cracked^ door. It closed behind 
her, leaving him standing there in the road. 


"Thanks." Selma jumped off the truck and smiled back at 
the driver. 

"Keep right on this road. You can’t miss it. Good luck." 
He ground the gears with a loud rasp, and the truck growled 
away. 

Selma stood by the roadside and watched the huge truck 
disappear down the crossroad. A sign pointing straight ahead 
said: martinville, 4m* She smiled and started walking. She 
moved with a long easy stride, her small cardbdard suitcase 
swinging from one hand. She was taller now, and more 
slender, and she was better dressed. 
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She did not look any older than she had on that Saturday 
afternoon in the lunchroom three years before. It was warm 
for a September morning, so Selma eased her pace* 

She had left the lunchroom in the month that followed 
that Saturday* She had been waiting on a sleek grey-haired 
man. He had talked to her. Too bad that he was not spend¬ 
ing the night. He would like to take her out* 

”You don’t live here?” Selina had asked. 

“Not me. I’m on the road* Heading down the river now. 
Why don’t you come along? I'm m akin g Gaylor tonight 
That’s a real town. No chance in a burg like this for a good 
looking girl like you,” His voice had wooed* His eyes had 
shone with that funny bright look she had seen in Paw’s 
glance, 

Selma’s lips twisted, but she stared at him. “Gaylor? Say, 
that’s a big town, ain’t it?” 

“Sure is. How about it? Good looking girl like you, slinging 
chow in this hole. 1 ’ He spread his thick hand in a wide ges¬ 
ture of disgust. 

“When you leavin’?” Selma’s eyes were bright, her lips 
wide in an anticipating smile. 

The man looked at a big blatant watch. 11 Well, say about 
four? That’ll put us in Gaylor tonight*” 

“AM right,” 

The boss was angry. “Selma, what d’ya mean, ditchin’ me 
like this? Is it money? Mebbe . , 

She shook her head. “A man says he’ll drive me to Gaylor* 

I want to go to a big town.” 

“You watch out fer these guys drivin’ yuh places,” 

“They won’t hurt me. I can look out for myself/ 1 
The boss knew from his own attempts that she was tell¬ 
ing the truth. 

When they had reached Gaylor that night, the grey-haired 
man had tried to take her to a hotel wedged against the rail¬ 
road station. Selma had laughed. In her soft monotonous voice 
she had thanked him for the drive, and then she had gone 
quickly down a black street toward the lights of the town* 

She had found work here as easily as she had always found 
it She had worked in a lunchroom for a while, then she had 
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got a job ushering in a movie house. It was not work at 
all. She had little to do, and she could see all the movies. Alt 
day she could watch those lovely ladies and wonderful men 
moving about on the screen. She could hear those beautiful 
voices coming right out at her from the screen. 

She did not make any conscious effort to talk as those 
lovely voices on the screen talked* but during the year and 
one-half that she watched the pictures, her speech slowly 
change until her words were almost as correct as those she 
heard every day. 

One night there was a fire in the big warehouse next door 
that damaged the theater. It had to be closed for repairs. 
Selma could not find another job in a moving picture thea¬ 
ter. She had grown weary of Gaylor; it was not a big enough 
town. She had learned of a city far down the river—a city 
she meant to reach some day* 

She had been waiting for a bus early in the morning, when 
the big truck had come along and the driver had offered her 
a lift. Now she came to the first straggling houses of Mar- 
tinville, less than one hundred miles from Central City. 

When she came to the center of the town, she was hungry. 
She found a small restaurant in a side street. It was mid- 
morning, so the place was empty. There was a small pale man 
standing behind the cash register, reading a morning paper. 

“Are you the boss?” 

The mao glanced up. His pale eyes widened, and he made 
a small whistling sound through his teeth, 

Tm hunting for work. I’m a good waitress.” The quiet 
monotonous voice had almost lost that faintly guttural quality. 

The man laughed, ‘"Know any more good jokes? If you find 
a job, lemme know, an' Til split it with you." His pale eyes 
studied her lovely placid face. 

Selma's eyes narrowed to a puzzled frown. “I can do any 
kind of work, I just got here and I need a job.” 

“Sorry, kid. You ain't the only one needs a job these days. 
There ain't a job in the whole damn town.” 

She stared at him. “I guess there is. If a girl wants to work, 
she can always find a job.” The words were calm and assured. 

The man laughed again. “A good looker like you oughtn't 
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to have much trouble.*' His voice undulated with insinuation. 

“I won*!/* She sat down at the nearest table. "I want ham 
and eggs and coffee/* 

He stared at her for a minute, then came from behind the 
counter. “Hang around. Dl see that you get three squares a 
day* if you . . . When he whispered his voice was un¬ 

pleasant 

She did not look up. “I can pay for my breakfast, thanks.** 

After she had eaten, she found a cheap room and then 
went out to ind work. The man was right There did not 
seem to be any work to be had. All week she walked about 
the town, asking for work. She had got all of her jobs that 
way. She did not know of any other way. 

It was the scrubby little tailor living In the basement of 
the rooming house who told her to look in the papers. Selma 
tried that. Toward the end of the second week, she answered 
an advertisement for a nurse. She walked out the wide ave* 
noe, all scninchy now with fallen leaves. When she came to 
the house, she stopped. It was a big house with a lawn in 
front and a lot of trees in the back. It was painted a dull red, 
and there were stiff lace curtains in the windows. Selma was 
almost afraid to go in. 

The lady who answered the door was Uny—the tiniest 
person Selma had ever seen. Selma had hard work con¬ 
vincing this tiny person that she was capable of caring for 
a five-year-old child. Eventually she succeeded. 

Selma liked the work. It was easy, and she had a day off 
every week. Mrs, Bolton got her black dresses and sheer 
white aprons to wear in the house. They made Selma taller 
and more lovely than ever. She liked the dresses, and she 
liked to sit in the park in the afternoons and watch Jim 
playing with the other children. 

It was fun to sit and watch the people, all so serious and 
so busy. There was one young man who always passed late 
in the afternoon. He would come into the park briskly, and 
then walk slowly until he had passed her. He .was tall and 
dark and young. 

He heard her call Jim one afternoon, and the ne*t day, he 
stopped and talked with the little boy. He did that for two 
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days, and on the third afternoon he paused beside the bench 
where Selma sat. **Your little boy is a sturdy youngster/" The 
young man tried to make his voice casual. 

“He’s not mine. Fm his nurse.” 

«Oh/> The young man endeavored to sound surprised. 

“Might have known. You’re not old enough to have a boy 
that big." His eyes catalogued her straight shoulders, her* 
smooth placid face, her heavy butter-colored hair, her in* 
credibly blue eyes. 

Selma smiled. “He’s a good boy*” 

After that, the young man always stopped to talk with 
her. She told him her name, and where she worked. He told 
her that he lived on the other side of the park, and worked 
in his father’s real estate office. His name was Walker— 
Dick Walker. 

“Do you ever get off in the evening?” he asked one after¬ 
noon, 

“If I want to. I always have Thursday off/* 

“Would you have dinner with me next Thursday? There’s 
a nice little place out the line. Good liquor and a good or¬ 
chestra.” 

“That would be nice.” There was a low glow in the words. 

He laughed. “You don’t sound very thrilled. Don’t you 
like going out to dinner?” 

“I like everything/’ 

“I’ll hold you to that/’ he teased. 

Selma went out with him. He tried to kiss her when they 
were in the automobile going to the inn. She pushed his face 
away. He laughed and did not try again until he was driving 
her home. He parked the car at the end of the street where 
Selma lived, then he put his arms about her and tried to hold 
her against him. 

“Don’t do that.” She wriggled free. “I don’t like it.” 

“What’s the matter, don’t you like me?” He made another 
attempt to hold her. “Lord, a girl like you could drive a chap 
crazy.” 

“It doesn’t take a girl to make men crazy.” Her soft mo¬ 
notonous voice held no resentment, no interest. 

He laughed. “You’re the calmest thing I ever met. Don’t 
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you ever get excited—don’t you ever get sort of crazy over 
things?” His voice was puzzled He stared through the dark at 
her, his eyes tucked dose with wonder. 

“I like things—if that’s what you mean. But I’ve got to go 
home now. Mrs. Bolton doesn’t like it if I come in too late/ 1 
It was a quiet impersonal rebuff. 

It sounded final, but its very impersonality made Dick sure 
that he could break it down. It was not as if she had said 
she did not like him. She was merely indifferent. No one had 
ever aroused her. Dick wanted to rouse her, wanted to break 
that imperturbable calm. 

“How about next Thursday? Want to go to the inn again?” 
His tone was determined One hand caressed her knee under 
the soft black coat. 

“Yes. I’d like that.” For a minute her voice was warmer. 

For many Thursdays they went to the inn for dinner. 
Selma was always gently gay when they were in the res¬ 
taurant. The soft morning flush of her face would deepen; 
those calm eyes would brighten; there would be just the faint¬ 
est shimmer in the soft monotonous voice. But when they 
were going home, and he tried to kiss her, all that quiet 
vivacity would go, leaving her hiMed and serene, and in¬ 
different. She could not fear him, as she had Paw. Dick was 
so slender and easy. She was much stronger than he. And 
she had discovered that the better dressed a man was, the less 
danger there was in him—if a girl were determined. They 
were what the movies and the magazines she read called 
gentlemen. There were not only men and women in the world, 
as she had always believed, on the farm. There were men and 
women and gentlemen. And when they were gentlemen, a girl 
could take care of herself. 

Selma liked gentlemen, but her liking was softly tinted with 
scorn. They were strange creatures who let women boss them. 
They were not like the muddy harn-scented men with whom 
she had grown up. Except in that one thing, she had always 
obeyed Paw. And Olga and Sigrid had obeyed him, even in 
that Paw was boss, even if he was good-natured. But these 
town men— They took her out and were nice to her, then 
did what she wanted them to. 

Dick was like that Until one evening in the spring. He had 
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-tried all evening to persuade Selma to drink, but she did not 
like the taste of liquor. When they left the inn, he drove down 
a shadowed road and parked the car, 

“Don’t stop here, Dick. You know I have to get back/ 1 

“Damn it—you’re like ice/’ He seized her and held her 
tightly against his chest, 

Selma pushed away. He still held her, 

“Damn you—Fm going to have you.” His voice was sharp 
and hard. The hand that fumbled at her neck was hot and 
damp. 

Selma pushed her hands against his chest. “Let me alone/’ 
/ He pressed his face against hers, and pushed her cheek un¬ 
til his lips were over hers. She tried to get free, but his 
mouth was against hers. 

No one had ever kissed Selma before. She felt suddenly 
warm and cold at the same time. For a second there was no 
strength in her lithe arms, A little low gasp whistled through 
her mouth. 

Then she stiffened. Her arms were strong again. She 
pressed them against his shoulders and pushed. One elbow 
prodded his side. Perhaps he was a man—perhaps he would 
not let her rule, this time. If he fought her, she could get 
back that lovely feeling. But he did not. He slumped against 
the car’s wheel. 

“You’re the coldest-blooded thing I’ve ever met Lord, a 
man goes crazy over you, and all you do is push him away.” 
He trod on the starter, and the car buzzed to action. 

Selma sat back with a tiny sigh. He was a gentleman. 


“I’m sorry, Selma. It isn’t that I don’t like you, only— 
Well, Jim’s eight now, and he doesn’t really need a nurse. And 
Mr, Bolton says we must economize, I really hate to let you 
go.” Tiny Mrs. Bolton gazed up at the girl. Her tone tried to 
apologize, 

“It isn’t your fault, ma’am. I don’t mind, really. I’ve been 
wanting to go to the city. Only I knew work was scarce, so 
I stayed on. I’ll stay on for the week, if you want, ma’am/’ 
“Oh, you’re so nice about it, Selma. You can have as much 
time off as you want, to hunt for work,” 
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*Tve always wanted to go to the city.” The calm voice was 
untroubled. 

Selma stayed for another week with the Boltons. She felt 
lonely when she got on the tram bound for Central City. She 
had grown accustomed to the low red house, and the park, 
and the quiet Boltons. 

It was dusk when she reached the city. She found a place 
to live first, then walked about the city. Now she was not 
only beautiful, she was smart-looking. She was wearing one 
of the black dresses that Mrs, Bolton had hought for her, and 
a soft woolly black coat. Every man who passed her looked 
back. 

She did not notice the men looking at her; she was en¬ 
thralled by the city. This was what she had been aiming to¬ 
ward. There were people everywhere, more people than she 
had ever seen before—and great buildings, slicing right into 
the sky. There was the rasping scream of automobiles, the 
shrill command of their horns. She bought an evening paper 
and went back to her room. She had saved most of her money 
while she worked for Mrs, Bolton, But she wanted to get a job 
as soon as possible. This was a big city. And money did not 
last long when you did not have steady work. 

She flipped the paper over until she reached the Want Ads. 
There were two columns of them. A girl who wanted to work 
could always find a job, Selma read the ads quickly. Stenog¬ 
raphers—filing clerks—she knew nothing about such work. 
Waitresses—she did not want that. She wanted something 
where she could dress nicely, as she had done at Mrs. Bol¬ 
ton’s. At the top of the second column there was a large 
black advertisement, enclosed in a black box. 


wanted: salesgirls 
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“Aw, don't pay any attention to that lousy bastards If he’d 
been out as late as I was last night—Cora chuckled with 
sly reminiscence* “Gee, I could hardly get my eyes open this 
morning * . * M 

“Can you tie that? Raising a stink because I was three 
minutes late?” Fanny stuck out her tongue at the section 
manager’s retreating back. “Might think—” 

“Miss—miss, can you wait on me?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Fanny smoothed her pert pixie-like face to 
a semblance of dignity, “Can I serve you, ma'am?” 

“Well, I've been standing here long enough,” 

Swish—swish—scrape-—swish . . , The basement was sharp 
with the cinereous sound of dusty feet scraping over gritty 
floors. Women nudged and pushed and grabbed. A sour- 
sweetish odor outlined the dusty air—the odor of people— 
unbathed warm people * * , 

“No, madame, no out-sizes in the sale.” Hazel's modulated 
dull voice sliced through the growing hubbub. 

“Owr-sizesl Indeed!” 

“Forty-six is an out-size,” Hazel turned to another customer, 
83 
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“Fanny, are there any more eighteens in pink vests?’* She 
leaned across the table toward the tiny red-haired girl* 

“Dirnno. Ask Mattie, She boys this junk. Say, my boy 
friend’s taking me to a great show tonight I could ask him to 
get another guy, if you’d— M 

“Are you waiting on me, miss? Certainly you can find an 
eighteen. It’s a standard . . .” 

“Just a minute, madame. I'm looking, I don 1 ! accept dates 
with strange men, thank you,” Hazel’s tannish eyes scorned 
tiny Fanny as she whispered this. She drew her shoulders high 
and stiff, and deliberately turned her back, 

“Just trying to be friendly. Thought you might be lonely— 
being a stranger, and all. No, ma’am, they don’t come in blue,” 
Fanny smirked impishly at a square-faced customer. 

“No, ma’am, they’re nylon,” 

“I’d like them in white. Do they wash well?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am. What size?” The soft drawl was weary. 
She rummaged through the chaotic mass of cheap underwear. 
“Any whites ovah tbeah, Fanny?” 

Unbelievably, the crowd was thickening. Women moiled 
about the center aisle table, thrusting the girls away, rasping 
impatiendy when not immediately served. The lights in the 
ceiling were hazy through the whitish air. Solid phalanxes of 
women—shoving, pushing, grabbing women. Suddenly the 
call-bell javeHned through the rush and noise. 

“Does that bell never stop?” Hazel leaned dose to tall, 
dark Agnes, “It’ll drive me crazy,” 

Agnes glanced down at the indefinite girl. Brownish hair, 
tannish eyes. Faded. Everything about her was faded—like 
last year’s leaves after winter snows. Agnes smiled. Her deep, 
exotic brown eyes were manneredly sad. 

Hazel frowned. “It’s bedlam. Imagine me being pushed 
around—” 

“Miss, if you have time , * .” 

Agnes turned. A tiny, mousey woman was squeezed against 
the table, “Yes, ma’am, what would you like?” 

“For my daughter,” the vague voice whispered. “Fourteen®,” 
she said. “In pink.” 

Agnes thrust white garments into a bag. “Jus* a minute.” 

“Hey, Agnes,” Fanny paused at her side to whisper. “Pipe 
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the dame cruising down the aisle. Talk about your river boats.” 

Agnes glanced back, and laughed. “A batterin’ ram openin’ 
a breach in the wall.” She pushed her way to the cash desk. 

“Oh, you did come back.” The mousey woman was stiH 
wedged against the table. 

Agnes smiled down at her. “You wanted fo’teens in pink?” 

“You seem so rushed,” the little calm voice chattered at 
her shoulder. “There’s such a crowd. It's a beautiful day for 
shopping.” 

Agnes glanced about the packed store. Ugly grey-white 
walls—Ghastly white lights—Dust and noise . . , She held 
pink garments in one hand and stared at this crunching hive. 
Bright October world—trees red and gold—A mighty amber 
river—Sweet tanged air . . . She sighed. “How many sets, 
ma'am?" 

“Fifteen. Where’s fifteen?” Tall, pompous, funereal, the 
section manager glided through the crowd. He seemed to move 
without even brushing the massed women about him, as if 
some unseen emanation parted the ways for his passing. Grey 
hair, grey eyes, gTey skin, grey suit, grey voice— 

Hazel looked up, “Yes, sir.” The dull indefinite voice was 
edged with unctuous politeness. 

~ “It’s eleven-thirty. Better take your lunch hour now,” He 
moved on, touching no one. 

Hazel frowned at his badk. She counted change into a moist 
dirt-seamed hand. “Thank you,” She turned from the cus¬ 
tomer, ( 

“Hey, kid, Fm off, too. I’ll be with you in a sec.” Cora 
came from behind the fabric gloves. 

Hazel stared at her—stared at her in a way that seemed 
to blot the other girl from existence. She thrust her chin 
toward her nose, “Fm lunching out,” She pushed herself into 
the simmering mob of buyers. 

“Huh?” Cora stared after her, “Wei, did you get that?” 

Fanny grunted. Her small pixie face was seamed with 
anger, “Our queen lunches out. She wouldn’t condescend to eat 
in that common store lunch room.” Her small caroling voice 
attempted to imitate Hazel’s tone. “Never mind, Cora, she 
high-hatted me, too. Yes, ma’am,” 

“These things are seconds?” 
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“No, ma’am. The Mammoth Store doesn’t handle seconds.” 

“Humph! Look pretty cheap to me.” 

“The old boy’s glummer than usual today,” Fanny came 
around the table to Agnes, and nodded toward the stiff grey 
back of the section manager, 

“A strange study in monotones ” Agnes murmured. 

Fanny’s eyes puckered. “You’re a queer one. Strange study 
in grouches, if^ou ask me. Cora’s right—if he’d only look at 
a girl once in a while. But not that one. This is a helluva place 
to work. A girl never gets a chance to meet any fellows. Old 
Gottlieb must pick his managers from the cemetery. 1 got a 
friend over in Starbrights— Yes, ma’am, they’re all the same 
price.” 

“Of co’se—workin’ here all the time—I guess anybody’d 
get mean/* Agnes continued, when Fanny came back to her, 
“It must be awful, spendin’ all yo’ life heafa,” 

“Gee, I’d go nuts. Of course, Fm not staying here long,” 
Fanny swished her tiny hips, “it’s just temporary with me.” 

Agnes smiled down at her. So small—so like one of those 
sophisticated French felt dolls, with wide, bold eyes, “You 
oughta make a*mahveIous actress.” 

Fanny hunched her shoulders, “When you got a voice like 
mine, you’re sure to be famous. You just gotta get the breaks.” 

Fanny went to lunch last. Hazel and Agnes were alone at 
the table. • 

“They say there’s a good picture at the Hyperion. Couldn’t 
we have dinner together tomorrow, and go?” Hazel’s flat voice 
was heavy with wooing sweetness, Agnes was obviously a lady. 
So tall and indolent. She looked like an aristocrat. Girls from 
Kentucky plantations were sure to be aristocrats. 

‘I’m sorry. Tomorrow’s life class, I couldn’t miss that Aht 
is a tryin’ mistress, you know.” 

Hazel flushed. “Oh, Do you go every night?" 

“Only three nights a— Yes, ma’am.” 

“Of co’se classes are only three nights a week,” Agnes con¬ 
tinued to Hazel. “But when weah not $tudym\ theah so many 
things to do. I really don’t get time to know anybody but 
abtists and musicians.” The lazy voice was affected, posed. 

Hazel’s flush deepened, “Designing is really an art. One 
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has to be an artist to design beautiful clothes. That's what I 
am—a designer, I'm awfully good, too. Why, they said in 
Paris—Oh, here comes Mr. French,” She started folding the 
messy garments, fussing diligently to tidy up the table. 

Fanny shoved her way down the aisle, "God, what a mob I 
Why the, industry?" She stared at Hazel. “Oh-h-h,” She 
caught sign of the section manager gliding toward them. "The 
queen's making character, 1 * she chuckled. 

"You'll stay here for the present," Mr, French paused. 

A tall butter-tinted blonde stood beside him. Like lemon 
glass, with wide, breathiessly-blue eyes. Cool as a shaft of ice, 
beautiful as an untouched snowdrift 

"Fanny 1 !! show you your duties." He glided on, touching 
no one, 

“Hello," Fanny nudged her way to the girl, "Nice quiet 
little gathering you dropped into. What’s your name?" 

“Selma Lundholjm." Her voice was , cool and deep and 
aloof, gutteralled with a faint accent, 

"Just sell 'em this stuff, and make sure they don't steal it 
from under your nose. Watch us for a while, and if you get in 
a jam, yell for me. That's Hazel—she thinks she's queen of 
something. This is Agnes, She's a good kid, only she’s nutty. 
She thinks she's an artist. All artists are nutty. Yes, ma’am, 
there are plenty sixteens” 

Swish—swish—scrape—swish . * , Thick tides of women 
in a log jam in the aisles. Harsh sweet perfume over the sour- 
sweet odor of not dean flesh , , . Sharp voices, husky with 
weariness— Dust rising smoldly from the champed floor- 
dust winnowed from old wood and cheap shoes. Heavy odor 
of leather—crunching feet—endless feet, gritting along. Hun¬ 
dreds of shoulders digging and nudging— Hundreds of hands 
grabbing— Hours grated into thousands of cindery seconds .. . 

“Well, are you going to stand there staring all" day?" a 
strident voice scratched. 

“Oh —i m m » Selma looked down. She took the crumpled 
garments the woman thrust at her, “Yes’m." She looked 
vaguely at the things in her hand, 

“Here, put them in this bag." Fanny tossed a bag across 
the table. “Count ’em. Got a sales book?" 
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Selma nodded- “They gave me one up there.” She pointed 
toward the celling* “They showed me how to make it out.” 

“Good. Be sure and count your change,” 

“Did you evah see anything so beautiful in all yo 1 life? Like 
the Chryselephantine Minerva-—all iv’ry an f gold," Agnes 
whispered to Hazel. 

Hazel stared up, perplexed. “The—what?” 

“The Chryselephantine Minerva. It was a statue, a—” 

“Oh—of course. There’s such a racket—I didn’t hear you.” 
Her explanation did not cover the complete ignorance in her 
tone. “She’s pretty—in a common Swedish sort of way. Just 
a vulgar farm girl, probably,” 

“Are these rayon stockings?” 

“No, madame. Two aisles over,” 

“They told me here.” The voice was exasperated. 

“Sorry, madame. Two aisles over for hosiery.” 

“Say, isn’t she the looker?” Fanny paused on her way to 
the cash desk. 

“She ought to be painted ” Agnes said 

“That baby doesn’t need any paint. Look at that skin.” 

“God, an hour more of this!” Fanny looked at her wrist- 
watch as she returned to the table. 

“Is it four-thirty?” Hazel’s voice was frigid, 

“Yes.” Fanny turned away from her. 

“I didn’t realize it was so late. I’ve got to go.” 

“Says who?” The tiny red-head faced about, belligerent. 

“Mr. French. I’m getting off early.” Hazel smoothed her 
blouse. Her lips curved to a satisfied smile. 

“Can you tie that?” Fanny looked at Agnes, “The queen 
just walks off when she pleases.” 

“I’m dining at Mr, Gottlieb's.” Hazel tried to make her 
going majestic—an impossible feat in the face of the mobbed 
aisles. 

Tiny Fanny snorted. “Stuck up fooll Gee, how I hate small¬ 
town snobs.” 

Agnes puckered her eyes to a puzzled frown, “What’s she 
doin’ workin' in the basement, if she knows the ownah of the 
stoT’ 

“Ask her. She’s full of baloney, if you ask me. Just a 
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minute, ma'am. I'm waiting on a customer. 1 * Fanny made 
no haste to take her sale to the cash desk. 

“How are you gettin' along?” Agnes slipped into a tiny 
space beside SeLma. 

“Oh—all right. Isn't it wonderful?” 

“What?” 

“This. The people. Why, everybody in the City must be 
here. I never saw so many people,” A dim wonder warmed 
the gutteraUed voice. 

Agnes laughed. “Good heavens, child, Central City's got 
a population of ovah a million. Thank the Lord, they're not 
all heah. Wheahevah did you come from?” 

“Are there any more pink bloomers in sixteen®?” 

“Yes, ma'am. How many, please?” 

“Got a date tonight, Fanny?” Cora wriggled through the 
packed aisle. 

“Sure. My boy friend's taking me to dinner. It’s my birth¬ 
day, And he's giving me the most beautiful compact—thirty 
dollars. I picked it out at lunch hour.” 

“Gee! Yuh must be awful good to him, gettin' things like 
that,” Cora's sharp voice rose with barbed innuendo. Her 
grin was a knowing leer. 

“Not me. 1 don't give them a thing. When I give a fellow 
anything, it'll be for something—not for thirty-dollar com¬ 
pacts.” Fanny hunched her shoulders, and bobbed her riotous 
red head scornfully. 

“Won't do you any good to hold out forever, Don't be an 
old maid an' let a candle get yuh. Gee, if a gtry takes me to 
dinner, he can have anything he wants an' welcome. No'm, 
I'm not on this counter. This young lady’ll help yuh,” Cora 
wriggled back to her gloves, 

“What a strange character, A real city type,” Agnes said. 

“Little bitch. But she's a good kid. Give you her last 
dime. Too careless, that's all,” Fanny said. “Imagine throw¬ 
ing yourself away on any fellow that comes along. The man 
that gets me is going to pay. High, too. Put me on Broadway, 
or I sleep alone.” 

Agnes smiled. Her attitude was mannered with tolerant 
sophistication, “Broadway's a long way Turn heah, Fanny. 
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An" aht an* love are brief. Take joy wheah you find it, fo* 
the love of it That’s the way real ahtists live* Caless an' 
free,*’ 

“Bull. Make ’em pay. That’s my motto* Men aren’t particu¬ 
lar about bargains—in girls. It’s like buying a cheap dress. 
You don’t mind throwing it away, ’cause it didn’t cost 
much.” 

Swish—swish—scrape—swish . . * Feet lagging feet re¬ 
treating . , . Clutching hands sagging, dropping garments— 
Strident voices, heavy and weary, asking listlessly— Shoul¬ 
ders nudging and thrusting flabbily , * * Covetous hands sur¬ 
feited , . . 

Tang-ting—tang-ting . . . The call-bell javelining inex¬ 
orably . , . 






Part Three 


Fanny 

Fanny ran up the conservatory steps and pelted down the hall 
to the elevator. It was ten minutes after seven, and the play 
started at eight-thirty. She was gasping and breathless when 
she rushed into the dressing room, 

“My dear child, you're late,” The coach fluttered about, 
nervous and agitated. “And you're all put of breath. How 
can you sing?” 

“I couldn’t get off any sooner. Miss Pope. I'll be ready, 
honest.” 

“Well, sit down and rest first. You won’t be able to sing 
a note.” The coach looked down at the tiny girl with ap¬ 
prehensive eyes. 

“Sure I will.” Fanny sat down, and tried to remain still. 

The dressing room was raucous with excited voices, voices 
calling and laughing, voices begging assistance, voices wailing 
in woe of some forgotten thing. Fanny watched the other 
girls. Her eyes were wide and excited. There were only 
ten girls in the cast besides the chorus, and she had been 
chosen one of the ten. That proved how good she was. All 
year the pupils fought and maneuvered to be chosen for 
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‘ the conservatory’s annual musical play. And Fanny had been 
selected. Pop and Mom could not laugh at Rian now for 
being foolish with his money. She was going to be a great 
singer. This was the beginning. 

She was not frightened when she came onto the stage. She 
was not alone, and she had learned to sing before the others 
in the class. There was Rian, right down in front, grinning 
and stiff with pride. Fanny smiled. It was fun saying make- 
believe words and walking around this make-believe room 
high above all those faces. She was having such a good time 
that she almost missed the cue for her song. The opening 
bars from the orchestra reminded her. She glanced down. 
There was Homer Slade, one of the first violins! The smile 
twisted, and for a second the pert little face grew bard. 
Homer thought she was not good enough to know his sister. 
She would show him. Then she forgot Homer and sang to 
Rian. The clear small voice rose like tiny distant bells. 

There was a gasp of wonder in the audience. A man 
sitting in front of Rian leaned forward. When the last note 
tinkled to silence, they clapped so imperatively that Miss 
Pope whispered to Fanny from the wings to repeat the 
chorus. 

Fanny bowed until her slim small back ached. She danced 
and cavorted off the stage. “Was it good? 1 ’ she whispered to 
Miss Pope. 

“It was charming, my dear. Your voice is lovely. Now 
hurry—you’ve got to change to that green suit for the last 
act,” » 

Two girls were stuttering their excitement when Fanny 
dashed into the dressing room. “Say, Fanny, you were 
great,” one of them said as she entered. “And did you see 
Witherspoon—right down in front? His eyes were popping 
out" 

Fanny frowned. “Witherspoon? Who’s he?” 

“The Royal Stock Company’s manager.” 

“Oh! He’s— here?" 

“Right in front. He hardly ever comes to these things, and 
when he does—” 

“He’s out for talent,” the other girl giggled. “I heard they 
were going to do a musical They must need some girls.” 
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Fanny plumped down into a chair before a dressing table, 
and stared at her reflection. Automatically she started to 
repair her make-up. The manager of the Royal Stock Com¬ 
pany—out there—hearing her sing * . . 

+ *Do they do musical shows much—the stock company?’* 
she asked* 

“Not often. They did one last year* They must be doing 
another this year* Else why would he be here? He doesn’t 
come to hear a bunch of amateurs for fun,” 

During the next act, Fanny forgot Rian* She watched the 
man in front of him—the one the girls had said was Mr* 
Witherspoon. He was watching her* She smiled at him. Her 
wide bold eyes did not lose his face during the whole act* 
Once he winked at her. 

When the curtain came down at last with decisive finality, 
Fanny stood on the stage with the entire cast. It was finished. 
They stood about, laughing nervously and praising each other 
in hysterical tones. It was ended. All the weeks of rehearsal 
had come to a final period in this night. Now it was over. 
They sagged against the stage furniture and talked—4heLr 
voices too loud, their laughter too sharp. Miss Pope still 
fluttered about, but her movements had lost their animation. 
She was like a mechanical toy that had not quite run down. 

“Miss Pope—Miss Pope, a gentleman to see you/’ A stage 
hand thrust his head around a wall he was shoving away. 

She went toward the wings. “Oh, Mr. Witherspoon, Fm 
so glad you came.” 

They stood talking together in low voices. The girls of the 
cast watched them. 

“Mr. Witherspoon came back to tell you all how good you 
were/ 1 Miss Pope faced the group. 

The man crossed the stage. He had a narrow sardonic face, 
with grey and black hair far back on his temples, “Some 
pretty good voices here,” he said, in a casual perfunctory 
voice. “Why, I wouldn’t be a bit surprised if some of you 
landed right on Broadway one of these days. You’ve got a 
fine tenor, my boy.” He paused to shake hands with the young 
lead. 

The boy grinned and stammered. 

Fanny sat on the arm of a chair and watched the man. Her 
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wide eyes begged. There was a tiny careful smile about her 
lips. Now he was talking to the leading girl. Fanny frowned 
and stood up. She moved slowly, carelessly toward turn, and 
stopped right in his path. 

He looked down. “Air—you were the one who sang the 
solo in the first act. Charming voice. Small, but charming/ 1 
It was casual praise. But his eyes were praising more than 
his voice. 

Fanny smiled, and hunched her shoulders ever so slightly. 
‘Tm glad you liked it/ 1 Her bold eyes were frank in their 
invitation. "Maybe you'd let me come to the theater to sing 
for you.” The liny tones offered more than uttered words. 

He smiled, "I Like you,” he whispered. 

Again the small shoulders hunched upward and, as she 
glanced away, the ghost of a wink slanted one eye. 

He was grinning as he turned to speak to some of the 
others. 

The stage hands were pushing the props around and making 
audible remarks about getting the place cleaned up. 

“Come, we musn’t keep the men here all night,” Miss Pope 
said. “They want to strike the set.” 

They wandered off toward the dressing rooms, listless, aim* 
less. There was nothing to do now. 

Fanny hung back, watching the man. He stood in the 
hallway outside the first dressing room talking to Miss Pope, 
Fanny lingered. He knew she was there; his head was half 
turned so that he could see her out of the side of his eye. 

“Well, I’m run along. Good night. Miss Pope. You did 
an excellent job.” 

Miss Pope said good night, and went into the first dressing 
room. 

Fanny came slowly down the hall, swinging her hips. 

"Who would have thought a baby like you could sing so 
well. His voice was low and amused as he caught up with 
her, 

“Pm not a baby—Tm past twenty.” She smiled up at him, 
her wide bold eyes provocative. 

"Really?" His tone grew more assured. He studied her 
face carefully. “If I thought you were telling the truth_” 
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His manner indicated that he hoped she was, but that he 
was taking no chances with children. 

She laughed. It was a low tinkling sound. “I know my way 
around." 

“Good. How about going somewhere for a drink and a 
bite to eat?" 

She giggled, “You’re a mind reader. Give me a second 
to change " She dashed down the hall and vanished into a 
dressing room. 

The man stood where she had left him, smiling and nodding 
his head. 


Fanny opened the stage door and walked past the door* 
man. There was a new doorman now. Old Mr. Ruben had 
died more than a year ago. Fanny was rather glad. Mr. 
Ruben might have told Rian about her frequent visits to 
the theater. The new doorman did not know that she had 
once been just an usher in this theater. He might not have 
been so respectful had he known. 

In the three weeks since Christmas, Fanny had entered 
the stage door frequently. Almost every night she came to 
die Royal Theater directly from work. The doorman no 
longer bothered to ask where she was going. 

Now she went down a narrow hall toward the open office 
door. “Hello, Frank. Still working?" 

“Oh, hello, kid. No, I was just waiting for you." The 
manager looked up from some papers he was reading. 

She perched herself on the edge of Ms desk. “Am I tiredl 
Honest, if I work,in that damn store much longer. Til go 
nuts.” She swung her feet so that most of her slender legs 
showed, 

Witherspoon laughed. “You don’t have to stay there. If 
you’ll be nice—” He reached for her arm and pulled her 
closer. 

She laughed as she snuggled against his shoulder, “I am 
nice. Did you ask Mr, Rom ley ah out getting me a part in 
the show?” 

He studied her narrow pixie face with a shrewd gaze. 
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“You’re the sweetest kid I’ve seen in a long time, but you’re 
hard as nails. Don’t you trust me at all? I told you Fd get 
you a part as soon as we start casting.” 

She slid away from him and stood up. “You men are all 
alike. You expect girls to give you all they’ve got—for 
nothing.” 

His laughter was harsh. “What a lot of fun you miss. 
Has it ever occurred to you, Fanny, to do something just 
for the joy of doing it? Don’t you ever give anything of 
yourself without hope of payment? You have to give in this 
world before you get, my dear.” 

“Yeah? Men don’t want things they can get cheap.” Her 
small face was hard, 

“No, women are the bargain hunters,” he sneered. “But 
just a minute ago you said men did want things for nothing," 

“Sure—they try to get them. But they don’t want them 
after they have them. The more a man pays for a thing, 
the more he likes it. Specially girls, You don’t see men 
yanking each other to pieces at bargain sales. They’ve got 
sense enough to know that what you get cheap isn’t worth 
anything. I work in a store, I know.” 

He Jay back in his chair and laughed. “What a philosopher 
you turned out to be. Well, let’s go eat” He rose and reached 
for his hat and coat “Just the same, kid, take a tip from me. 
You can’t get anything out of life, unless you give it some¬ 
thing. As near as I can figure out, you just take.” He slid 
his hand under her elbow. “We’ll have dinner, then go up 
to my place.” 

“Oh, I can’t do that I have to get up so early,” A dim 
fear edged her words. Her wide bold eyes clouded. 

“If you want a part in the show, you’re coming to my 
place for a talk. I’ve got to find out what you can do before 
I cast you,” His voice was cool and careful. There was 
nothing cool or careful in the eyes that studied the top of 
her head, 

“You’ll promise to be good? The last time—” The fear 
grew in her tone, grew and tangled with desire—desire for 
that part 

“Gome along.” He led her from the office. “We’re going 
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into rehearsal on a comedy next week, and 1 won’t be able 

to eet off so often,” , , * 

After dinner Fanny went to Frank Witherspoons apart¬ 
ment. She did not dare refuse him. He could give her a part 
in the musical show the stock company was staging in the 
sorine He had almost promised her one. 

P She came into his living room, pulling off her tiny hat. 
She dropped it on a table beside her gloves. 

Frank came up behind her and, putting both arms about 

her waist, lifted her over his head. 

"Oooh— let me down.” Her tiny voice squealed with 

'You’re the damnedest.” He held her tight while he kissed 
her. “You tease, and then you act like an iceberg. Is that 
nice?” He set her on her feet and stood holding her chin in 

one hand. . . „ . 

She giggled. “I’m not any old iceberg. A girl s gotta be 

“It would be a helluva world, if they were all as careful 
as you. And how the birth rate would drop! Have a mgh- 

She nodded. “I think you’re a darling.” She slipped away 
from him and settled herself on the couch., 

“Now tell me what kind of a part I’m going to have. I ell 
me about the show,” she urged, when he was seated beside 
her, and each held a drink. 

“To hell with the show. I’m interested in you. Hell, Fanny, 
don’t you know I want you?" He put down his glass and 

tried to take her in his arms. 

“Watch out! You’ll spill my drink.” She shrank away from 


“Give it to me.” He placed the glass beside his. Now 

be nice. Lord, I’ve been nice to you.” 

“You’re not being nice. You’re being homd. Her voice 
grew plaintive. “I’ve told you I would—maybe.” 

.. Sure _ a lways maybe.” His words were husky. This time 
he caught her in his arms before she could escape. He held 
her in a tight, breathless grasp, pressing her head against the 
back of the couch. His own face was a pale oval sky above 
hers. His lips prevented hers from replying. 
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Fanny lay still for a minute, then she wriggled and 
squirmed. ^ ‘Let me go. Please, Frank, let me go.” 

“ 1 W °?V Th ! r ®. was a furred <J ualit y his voice now. 
Damn it, I won t let you make a fool of me, I’ll , * , M 

Please, Frank.” She was whimpering now. “I—I’ve told 
you I m a goo-ood girt.” 

He released her suddenly. “Good girl, hell! What do you 
mean, good girl?” y 

"But I will—if you give me that part.” 

1 ^ art '” He rose and started walking up and 
down Ive told you a dozen times I’ll give it to you What 
more do you want?” His voice was angry and husky at the 
same tune. His eyes glowed sullenly. 

™ ™“ r V? e “ Ho ® d ° 1 know yonH give it to me. after 

~ J“ " , "‘ r u " y “•» Of wide bold 

eyes were cold, measuring. 

•Tve said I would. Isn’t that enough? Damn it, I’U . . >■ 
He lunged over to the davenport and seized her shoulders. 
Again he pressed her head back on the cushions. 

The doorbell made a sharp, insistent clamor. 

Oh, hell I n 

The clamor was repeated, more imperatively 
You d better answer it, Frank. It might be important ” 
Fanny’s relief was blatant. ^ 

He stared down at her, his lips twisted to an ugly arc He 
h “ r °° m SbWly ’ realTanging his tie and straightening 

dialitv^rt* A f hl f: What the deviJ brought you around?” Cor- 
"° P ' 0y " ,0 “ eh ’ “• bring 

,ict ,,M ph ““ 1 “ *«■ - 

“Hell.” 

Fanny glanced around. A tall white haired man was walk- 

"® aCr T the ™°" 1 - Hls hair was white, but his wide brown 
eyes and smooth baby-pink face were young. The eyes and 

5“ “!■»* «? f <«*. «*, boir—Fanny irStS to 
skirt and sat pnmiy erect, 

^Isn’t that a helluva mess." Frank grumbled. 

Shes sick all right. 1 stopped to see her. And that little 
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fool who’s understudying the part can’t play it. He had 

D °‘‘Weu! it’s only Wednesday . . “ Frank’s voice traUed to 
an indefinite silence. His suddenly serious eyes saw Fanny. 
*'0h, I beg your pardon. This is Mr. Romley, Fanny. 

^T^e* man'^glanced down. “Ah-P.ckingthem from the 
kindergarten, Frank?” He chuckled. "Good evening, Miss 
O’Mara. I am charmed.” His voice was nch and deep. 

W giggled. “Oh, Mr. Romley, I’m so glad to meet you 
£* 5 seem to see her. “Will you pardon us for a 
few minutes. Miss O'Mara? I’m sorry to mtrudeth.sway^ 

He linked his arm through Witherspoon s, and led him to 
the far corner of the room, , f 

Fanny watched them and tried to hear what * eir l ° 
voices were saying. Mr. Romley—the owner of the stock 
company. And when they played drama or tragedy.its 
leading man. There was awe in the wide eyes that studied 

h ‘OnTylhl ^unintelligible buzz of their voices filled the 
room They appeared to have forgotten hen 

Then Mr. Romley turned. “Well, let’s let it slide until 
tomorrow. We’ll see how she’s feeling in the morning. G 
anything to drink, Frank? 

“Sure thing. How about yours, Fanny? Shall I sweeten it, 
"Oh, please." She had not taken her eyes trom the tall, 

white haired man. 

Romley came and sat beside her. 

As soon as Frank had left the room, she edged closer. So 
you’re Mr. Romley. I’ve wanted to meet you so much. 

“Have you?" He smiled. “I suppose you want to be an 
actress, too?” His voice was polite, disinterested. His eyes 
surveyed her, and grew more interested. 

“How did you guess?" Fanny moved closer. 

“They all do." 

“I sing I’m studying at the conservatory. 

“Oh, you’re the one Frank told me about. The one with 
the voice.” He studied her more carefully. 

"Oh, did he tell you about me?" Her tiny voice crescen- 

doed. “I’ve heard so much about you.” 
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He laughed. “You wouldn’t look half bad on the stage.” 
Hls voice wanned with interest as his eyes met her inviting 
promising glance. 


Frank came back with the drinks. Fanny moved back 
into the comer of the davenport. 


Fanny gave her hat a final pull before she went into the 
hall She paused at the door when she saw Rian coming 
from the dining room. 

Where are you going* Fanny?” 

“To the city.** 

He leaned against the door and looked at her. It was the 
first Sunday m February, three weeks since that evening she 
met Romley at Frank Witherspoon’s apartment 

?“* - anxiet y in hi, L e . J impot „ ct 
i told you. I ve an appointment with Mr. Romley The 
man who owns the stock company. Please don’t be mean, 
Rjan. She came close to him, her voice wheedling 
a . 1 d ° n Yi ke y° u PW ^ound with these actors' They're 

L bUnCh ^^ mS - What ’ s he «««. Visin' around with a 2 
like you. There was fear in the tone now 

“°h, Rian I’ve told you. He’s going to give me a part in 
the musical he s putting on.” ^ 

^Tfeah that’s what they all say . A n’ what are you givin’ 

“Rianl You’re awful. Nothing, of course. Only if he 
wants to see me. Sunday’s the only day I get off." Her tone 
«« wb«<umg. “Ai,d I'm l„ e „ J Ple „ e r„. 
mean, Rian. 

c ,;™:, r h : ,, :^ ny ; Fanny : bab y f ” He clutched her 

T!? T? " y ° U BO,n ' ar£,and with men like that.” 

In Ir y !r ehed - Say ’ 1 can take care of myself. You ought 
white° W * at SmCC y ° U kD ° W Im Sti11 a " there -” He ^ed 

about'niy^part"'"'^’ * H ” T™* '» 

Yeah? That’s all he better talk about.” Rian stenned 
aside, very much embarrassed, and let her go. P 

Fanny ran down the stairs and out to the street All the 
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way to the city, s(ie,aat on the edge of the trolley seat. She 
had been afraid that he was not going to notice her. After 
that night at Frank’s, he had walked to the car with her, 
and then she had not seen him for almost a week. Frank 
had not mentioned him. She had spoken of him several 
times, but Frank had paid no attention. 

Then, when she was going in to meet Frank one evening, 
more than two weeks before, she had almost bumped into 
Mr. Romley. A few days later he had come into Frank’s 
office when Fanny was there. He had sent Frank out on an 
errand, and had asked Fanny to drop into his office the next 
day. 

That had happened ten days before. Now, when she 
reached the city, she almost ran the few blocks to Mr. 
Romley’s apartment. 

He was waiting for her, “Hello. 1 was afraid you weren’t 
coming.™ 

“I’m so sorry Vm late. You didn’t think I wouldn’t come, 
after I said 1 would? 1 * She looked up at him, eyes wide and 
luring, * 

*T didn’t know. Frank says you’re not strong on doing 
what you say you’ll do.” 

“Oh, Mr, Romley! I do—always—only . , 

“Arthur's the first name.” He was chuckling as he took 
her coat and hat, 

*T do—Arthur—really. But a girl has to like a man before 
she does the sort of thing Frank wants." 

“I hope you’re going to like me. Here, sit close to the 
ire. Ill get you a drink.” 

They sat before the open fire and talked. He did not try 
to touch her; he did not do much of the talking. He listened 
to her. He watched her, a quiet, amused smile teasing his 
lips. 

When the evening shadows were great drifts about the 
room pierced by red and gold lances from the fire he sat 
down beside her. “Are you really as good as you say you 
are?” 

“Yes,” Her eyes peered at him through the dusk. 

He chuckled. The seriousness in her voice made him laugh, 
“You're a great kid, I could like you—a lot—if you’d let me.” 
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Fanny snuggled against him. “I think you’re wonderful. 
I knew the minute I saw you I was going to like you. Only, 
I didn’t dream you’d ever look at me.” 

He put am arm about her and drew her against his hip. 
Slowly he kissed her. A swift and clear memory came to her. 
Rian, standing in the hallway—“Don't let boys do that . . ” 

“Frank says you want a part in the musical we’re doing 
in the spring?” 

“Oh, ArthurF* She sat up. Even in the shadows the glow 
of her eyes made tiny points of light against the dark. 

“Well,” he nodded. The darkness covered the sharp curve 
of his lips, “It could be arranged. There’s a part you could 
handle. And Frank says you have the voice.” 

“Oh!” It was a tiny ecstatic gasp. 

Frank had admitted that he could get nowhere with Fanny. 
Arthur’s lips were twisted into a smile that it was better for 
Fanny not to see. 

She permitted him to hold her hand and to smooth her 
dress where her small breasts pointed it out. But afterward, 
sjje would let him go no further. 

“But you said you would.” There was exasperation in the 
man’s voice, 

“I will, Arthur—honest, I will—after I get . . * When I 
know you better. I hardly know you.” 

“Gome on, I told you I’d give you the part” He made it 
clear that he knew what she was bargaining for. “I don’t 
break my word. Come on, spend the night here,” 

“Oh, Arthur, I couldn’t do that!” She jumped up, her 
voice shivery with fright “Rian would—would kill me!” 

“Who's Rian?” 

“My brother. He’d kill me if he thought. . ” 

He rose and took her hand. “Come on in the other room. 
It’s more comfortable there. Til see that you get home.” 

Fanny yanked her hand from his grasp. Her eyes were 
wide and pleading. “Give me time, Arthur. I hardly know 
you,” 

His eyes drew to narrow points of brightness. “I’ve told 
you m give you the part Now come on.” He put his arms 
about her and bent his head to her face. 
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Fanny stood still while he kissed her. When he raised his 
head, she moved away. 

“I don't like pikers, Fanny, We aren't going into rehearsal 
till spring. I'll give you the part as soon as we do.” 

“But spring’s such a long way off . , 

“So are you,” he said sourly. Discouraged, he threw him¬ 
self down upon the lounge. 

She considered, narrow-eyed. Why should he get the jackpot 
when nobody else had? How did she know he’d come across? 
And yet—he was an ace in the hole. But so far she’d been 
good. Might as well keep on being. 

He was ignoring her. She went over and kneeled on the 
floor beside him. She touched Mm. 

He sat up, and she immediately was frightened and sprang 
away. He regarded her in astonishment, and then seemed to 
have some apperception and again relaxed. 

There was a dock on a table across the room. It was going, 
but you couldn't hear it tick. She liked that. The clock, too, 
was uncommon. 

She sat again beside him. This time, wisely, he ignored 
her for a few moments. 

She was good. She was very good. 

Later, his voice very soft, he said, “You’re a good girl.” 

“Didn’t I tell you,” she whispered back, and tiptoed out 
of the room and left; leaving him in a good frame of mind, 
with the jackpot still to think about, and with the knowledge 
that he wasn’t the only smart human being in town. 

She wondered if this both-ends-against-the-middle deal 
would work in Hollywood on the -wise guys out there. 

At home Rian tooks steps to ascertain whether or not she 
were stiU a good girl. Somewhat to his astonishment she was. 
He told her so : 

“You're a good girl, honey.” 

“No, I’m not,” she giggled. “I'm just bad in a good way.” 

“Or good in a bad way,” that psychologically mixed-up 
young man muttered uncertainly. He looked somewhat dazed, 
as usual. But he shrugged it off and went, as usual, down to 
his room. 



Hazel 


The chimes of the Episcopal church on the corner were 
banging against the morning silence. 

Hazel rolled over and pulled the blanket over her eyes. 
The chimes clattered, pounding dully, tunelessly against the 
cold bright morning. Hazel sighed and sat up. Immediately 
she drew the blanket about her shoulders. The room was 
brittle with the night’s chill. She got out of bed quickly and 
slammed down the window. She caught sight of her reflection 
in the mirror of the bureau as she turned from the window. 
She paused to look at herself. With that old blanket bunched 
around her she looked like an aged Indian. She shuddered. 
The carpet was like ice on her bare feet as she crossed the 
room to fee! the radiator. It was tepid. Hazel got back into 
bed, swathed another blanket about herself, and huddled back 
against the pillow. 

Closing the window prevented that frigid air from coming 
in, but it merely dulled that awful chime. She was tired, 
every tiniest atom of her was utterly weary, but she could 
not go back to sleep. 

She lay huddled against the pillows staring at the dark 
walnut footboard. Black walnut, carved in heavy impossible 
garlands. She looked around the room. The bureau was black 
walnut, with tormented garlands festooning the mirror and 
the drawers. In front of the high narrow window, the Brussels 
carpet was faded from its original blatant green to a ghastly 
yellow. A roundish puddle of greenish yellow, as if someone 
had been ill there. Beside the bed and in front of the bureau 
the carpet was worn down to the coarse greyish criss-cross 
of its foundation, Brussels lace curtains were draped back 
from the window to trail on the floor. Along the borders 
there was an incongruous design of darning, the more 
ludicrous because it sought to recapture the original design. 

Hazel sighed and closed her eyes—not to sleep, merely 
to shut out the ugliness of the room. It was a nicer room 
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than she had been occupying when she got the job at The 
Mammoth Store. She had been here since the first of the 
month. It was a quiet respectabie street, near enough to the 
store for her to walk to work. That saved a little each day. 
It was a great old-fashioned brownstone house, where only 
young ladies were accommodated. It was the sort of place 
where an elderly widow entertained paying guests. 

Hazel opened her eyes to glance at the alarm clock on 
the mottled marble tabletop beside her bed. Eleven-thirty. 
Mrs. Gottlieb had invited her for dinner at four o’clock. She 
got up and put on a thick, quilted dressing gown, greyed and 
soiled along its edges. She went to the mirror and stood staring 
at herself. The tannish eyes were paler from weariness. There 
were dark brown splotches, like mud-puddles, beneath them. 
Her skin was yellowish. Her soft brown hair straggled about 
her thin cheeks. She sighed again. Twenty-two—she looked 
almost twice that. She fumbled in a drawer and pulled out 
curlers and some lotion, and set her hair. She smeared cold 
cream into her face. The white grease gave her the ghastly 
pallor of a cadaver. She turned away, shivering. 

She gathered together her soiled stockings and underwear 
and several handkerchiefs and went down the hall to the 
bathroom. When she returned, the alarm clock assured her 
that it was twelve-thirty. She pulled a chair close to the window 
and draped the wet garments over it. Then she settled down 
on the edge of the bed, and spent the next hour awkwardly 
fussing with her nails. 

That achieved, she dressed quickly. Mrs. Gottlieb had 
asked her to be there at three-thirty. The Gottliebs lived in 
Pleasant Park, half across the city. 

She was almost dressed, when there was a knock on the 
door. “Who is it?” Her voice was brusque, annoyed. 

“It’s Mrs. Cook, dear/’ 

“Come in,” she said ungraciously. 

The other girls in the house were all friendly with Mrs, 
Cook, Haze! was coldly polite. One could not be chummy 
with a rooming-house keeper, even if she were a lady. 

“Oh—youTe going out?” Mrs, Cook stood in the doorway, 
a small pale shadow of a woman, *T thought—” She was 
fluttery and pitiful in her lonely motherliness. “1 was going 
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to ask you if you wanted to have dinner with me. I’m all 
alone today.” 

“Thanks.” Hazel did not turn from the mirror. “I'm having 
dinner with the Gottliebs.” 

“Oh. How nice for yon.” 

4t Why? The Gottliebs were nobody at home. He worked 
for my father.” 

“They're very wealthy, and they're thought a lot of, here. 
I've heard that Mrs. Gottlieb is a charming lady.” 

Hazel sniffed, and concerned herself with applying rouge 
to her thin cheeks. 

“It shows what a sweet lady she is, inviting you as a friend, 
when you work in the store.” 

"Good heavens, you don't think they know I work in the 
store?” Hazel's dull voice slipped upward with shock. 

“They don't— Then how . . 

“Imagine me telling Mr, Gotdieb that I worked in his 
store. I answered the advertisement, and he knows nothing 
about it Why, be worked for my father. He wouldn't be 
rich now, if Father hadn't helped him. He’s nothing but 
a common immigrant” Hazel slapped the powder puff against 
her chin angrily, 

“It doesn't do to be snobbish in a city like this, my dear. 
Well, I hope you have a pleasant time,” Mrs, Cook went 
away. 

A few minutes later Hazel let herself out of the house and 
hurried to the corner to catch the cross town bus. 

She had called on Mrs. Gottlieb, after she had taken the 
job in the store, because she was lonely. Of course the 
Gottliebs-had been delighted to see her. After all, she was 
Hazel Boardman, She had seen Hilda Gottlieb's name in the 
society columns: Miss Gottlieb was president of this club, 
Miss Gottlieb was sponsoring that charity tea. After she 
had seen several of these social notices. Hazel had decided to 
call on Mrs. Gottlieb, 

When Hazel reached the big house in the exclusive park, 
a large group of guests had already arrived. It was a much 
larger house than Hazel's home, more beautiful, more richly 
furnished. A tall butler answered the door, 

Mr. Gottlieb came to meet her. "Good evening, my dear. 
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It is so nice to see you.” Somehow, he always surprised her. 
He did not fit her picture of a German immigrant He was 
round and jolly, but almost all of bis accent was gone. If 
she had not known all about him, she would have been sure 
he was a gentleman. 

Hazel was not enjoying herself. The guests, mostly friends 
of Hilda's and Henry’s, the son, paid her little attention. 
After the first glance at herself in the hall mirror, Hazel 
avoided seeing her reflection. Her cheap blue velvet looked 
dowdy and common in this roomful of expensively gowned 
young ladies. No one noticed her clothes because no one 
noticed her, but Hazel was sure that they were laughing at 
her dress. 

it was after dinner that a tall square young woman cam e 
overdo her il Mv dear. Ml Gomieb has been telling mg 
about you. He say s you're i nterested in designin g.” Her voice 

was so~deep that if Hazel not seen her, she youl d, havg 

b elieve J"a fpan. wa< snaking 

“ Why— yes. That’s why 1 came to Central City—to be a 
designer ,” 

^M e studied the tall young woman. She wore a severe black 
velvet dress, str aighTan^tanored. Except for th e sKirt^ it 

lookedlike a man’s soil.madc_b v a d ress m a ker ._HazeKstann ish 

eyes tucked to gether*- She had never_ befor e seen such a 

woman. % 


** How interesting = _rnLJ^ifh _Madame Hanover.” 

Hazel hu shed. She almo st admitted that she had once 

w orked there. “Have you "been there lone? u She studied Ter 

square face, the square mannish cut hair. 

“ Not juke two years. J_came from_the coast^ jvetitually, 

I wan t to open my own shop.” The wide g reen eye$_cat* 

aTdEuecTTfie gi n, ane smiled and \aid"^r hand on Hazel’s.knee, 

T t was ft ftmtare. fi rm hand with decisive long fingers . 

“ Father wanted to give me a shoo.Jiut I thought, it better 

to learn the whole thine, right from the hollom ” Hazel said. 

S he had tpld this story so often in the years since she h ad 

left Flat River, t hat now she almost bejjeyed it Jierse lf. 

tffntc vou were, wise. Tell me about yourself. Where 

are you from? Mr. Gottlieb says that your father was an o ld 

friend of his- * 1 * 
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Hazel flushed. “Whv. that's not—" Sfre t fr e 

room and stopped. “Have von know n the Gottliebs long?" 
StttT swung the s ubject a way from iierse lf. 

During the remainder of the evening. Miss fijUgg 

close to Hazel. Whan the gi rl was leaving, she offered to 

drive her home. And when she was saving pood night, sh e 
h eld Haze l's hand tight in hyt h of her own. 

“ Will you have dinner with me tomorrow? I want to know 
you. J hope you're going to like me. I know I shall like von* 

^Qe spoke quickly T nervously. 

”Wiiv t I*d love toJ* ^ 


" You might just jis well live here." Amy V orse walki n p 

about her small severe living room. “Ther e’s plenty of room ," 

She turned to look down at Hazel, lying full length on the 

d avenport ‘Will vou?^ L ~ 

MazeTlooked up, surprised, at her hostess , 
lf TOv dear chil d, we get along beautifully. And it’ll sav e 
you money” Amy cut in hastily. Her green eyes helT a 
look the girl had not seen in a long time, and then it had 

been in the eyes of a man. 

“You look so sweet in~that negligee. Its just. vour color . 

Think it over while I toss together so me^bT^hhallZ* > Aiqy 

went out of th e ro om with Mfl strides. 

~~Razei flushed, as she plan ed .down at the rich rose velvet 

negligee. She ran her hands down the fabric. It was so fin e. 

so luxurious. It had been a long t ime since she had had 

jhrngs like this, Amy bad given it to her, A/ny had given 

her many: ihines during the n«t. si* There was fl at 

f ggrgeoii^ dinner gown she had given her tn WMr _at tfr* 

New Year's Eve party. Amy had got her the invitation to 

that party. And the dinjry walnut room had suddenly bloomed 

with the flowers Am y sent . Hazel frowned Amy ji j at 

like~a man trying to make a »hl Thera wptp nn yirk 

Amy in Flat River, at least not among the set Hazel had 

Known* Since she had lived in Central City she had been 

tm^much alone to learn much of the habits of the city ’ 
^Wben Amy touched her, an d she was always findinp 
reasons to t oupfr hermit y^ as like a caress * She was always 
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kissing her. Kissing her when they met for dinner, kissing ^ 
Her when they said flood night. She, kissed like a man, only 

IT was softer, gentler. II made Hazel feel nice and warm . 

It" was nleasaiit to have someone do that;if-nQt then 

t he next Vest thing- She read an article about women like 

Amv in a magazine, If Amv was good enough for th e 

magazines, she must be okav> Am^jdiowed her affection m 

g entle, quiet ways—not in the rough, brutal manner Roddy 
h ad used. And having Amy like her would not have the 

s ame horrible end that Roddy's affection had met. Hazel 

s miled, 

" Amv returned. “There, darling/* She sat down b eside th e 
girl. “How about It? Wouldn’t you like to Jive with meT 
She studied the almost blank faceT It would not do to sav 
anything to frighten her. Hazel seemed so i nnocent, so tM n 
tfnd aloot, and chilJTiEe. She~wasJike a child m_manv wavs, 
And so del iciously fetninine^my gasp_e_4_and her square 
face glowed with dark color. The eyes were fogged, almos t 
eifwed T wi^ji the qearn^s oF the girl Une hand twitche d 
until f almost of its own volition, it came to rest on the gjrF s 
Hugh. "Do—do von-Jike me—inst a little ?” ~ 

“ Of course 1 do, I think youVe the nicest person I ever 
i^et. Why sbouldn*t I like you, when you've bee n so good 
to me? Tt _ 

*‘ Oh, my dear, my dear/* Amy caught her In her arms . 

S he clutched the gM close, kissing tier neck, her ear s. 

Hazel gasped, uien^he relaxed in the embrace. It was 

pleasant In spite of her vehemence. Amy's embraces had 

none of the bnjsque._bearishness. that^Roddy’Ji .caresses had 


— 

A my released her as suddenly as she had seized her. *Ttn_ 
s orry, deare st. I—I didr.^"mean to surprise voil! Jilt— My\, , 

God T Hazel, you're driving me crazy 1” She rose and started t\ 

walking up and down t he room. “1 knew I would love you 

the first second I saw you. You looked so helpless, so in 

need of someone to care for you. Darli ng, don't be angry. 

I—I won't trv to make you—do things, only . , 

“Hut Amv I’m not angry—not a bit." Hazel denied 

quick ly, “I—I like you. I do, really. I think it wil l be ma r¬ 

velous to live with you.” 
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“Oh, angel!" Amt ran nci-oss thg roam an d gatht-rpri th p 
girl into her arms a gain. She stood thprp h olding the gir l 
close against her. At last she released her. “You know — 
^<-darltng— 


stuttere d, her face bright with confusion. 

^/ Ha 2 el nodded, without looking up “»'»» nautr ~pf nnf 

who did—before.”. 


" Child.” Amy pulled Hazel down to the davenport. Sh* 
sat With the cirl cuddled to her. “It’s the finestlove. Women 
are so tender and gentle, Pierre Louvs in Aphrndit* ^ jff p n 
other lo ve could fauLsa .sweet, a man doesn’t know how to 
love. Believe rne t darling, 1 know. I had a husband once . 

God, what a monster!” 

“ I hate men/* Hazel's voice was du ll 
j&_ “ Oh^jmY-da rling, how sweet von are?” Amy’s hand caressed 
the gir l tinder the soft negligee. It slipped down to her waist, 
a nd parted the garment-- ~ L 

Hazel shivered and stiffened. u Oooh—oh—/* she gasp ed. 

Immediately Amy stopped. “Forgive me, darling. 1—I wan t 

' y°jj SQ - 1 1 mustn't hurry vou. but I want 

“Oh, Amy—it was such—a glorious feeling, w hen vou d id 

that?- - 


Amy pushed her away, and held her. Inolfing intn hpj face . 
“Has—hasn't any man—ever do ^g that?** Th* ton* ^^Tte^s e. 

pleading- 

Hazel shook her head “Roddv lost—took me r and it w as 
a Wflll/* She ^nH^rad- 


Qhjjny poor baby/ 1 Amy laid the girl's head against her 
- shoiSdeund stroked me soft brown hair, "My poor b%bv .~ 
ru show you—ni leach yyn what a glorious thing Invyja . 
Real love. Not the awful brutishness that men call lov e. 

Spend the night here, darling T me show you now/" Am y 

str aightened up an d looked at her companion. Her green 
feves were flames. Her hand, troubled 
4 Hazel smiled. “It will he like that —what you just did ?” 
vShe blushed. 


"PE E dear—you don’t know. It will be bevond sayin g 

■ rh ^ wat jnct-a_iaii^K darling” 

She took Hazelj^arm and led her to the bedroom^She 
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insisted upon undress ing Hazel herself. She powdered Hazel 
a nd soraved her * Xf>tSc P erfurne - 

“ There. darling. Oh, you're beautiful P She pulled th e 
gi rl into her arms and kissed Jie r« 

Hazel blushed. It was such an intimate kiss, 
tT OHTT*hate to let vou go» Lie down, darling, I won!.tJ hg 
a minute-" Amy disappeared into the b athroom^ 

""S he returned in a few minuter slriDDedT-Ql her clothe ^ 
Hazel glanced up and, seeing her nude,, flushed ami turned 

h er eyes away. 

Amy lay down beside her and took her into her ar ms. 

Now there were no garments to impede tj^ose Tonk lingers* 
flaml cried out with deli ght- At last she lav still. Amv'a 
Tibs were on her neck again, nibbling and kissing up towa rd 
~ner mouiR. ~ 

""T he little clock on the night table tinkle d twelve slender 
notes. Alte r a time it tinkled once, and then once again the 
t hiu nilffi ran g. 

Amy said; “Oh, my darling, you are so sweet And JtQW ^> 
quickl y yon learned," She smiled at Haze l. 

— Tfff~girl laughed, a catchy emb arrassed huefa. “It waft^ 
marvelous,!! 

"Amy stretched. “Yon don't really love me yet—you, 
co uTdn T t.^Ifs ah io strange to you. But Hi make you iove 
mg? 1 She squeezed her'dose % !mS5Si 111611 s hesat up ."^ 
“ Hi phone the delicatessen for sandwiches and been Don’t 

wm rn^ F1 |i bring ^nverirthiiffi to vou/* 

A short while later, they were talking and munching sand¬ 

wi ches. Word by word, Amy learned all of hazel's story-^ - 
arid learned the truth * 

“Y ou"poor darling. Men have been brutal to you* The 
alw ayT"are, But I'll be good "to you- Darli ng, darling, 1*1 

always foe ^ood to M.** 

H azel said: “I w;mt to be a designer, I could be T jf l had 

the chance,” Her voice was bitter, “ If only Father— ” 

The^re 


_ low, . _ 

beasts. Ihev^never, understand the fine sensitivity,of women/ 


But, dearest. Til help you. Just love roe, and TU help you get^ 

what vou want " 

HHazel turned and looked at ihe older wnman^ThaUawfu l 
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store—if only I could get out of that awful store.” He r 
ta nnish eyes watched the face beside he r. 

^ T t You will, dear. I won't let you stay‘dther e.” 

“Qh- Amv, will vou help me? Ok Amv. dear, if you could 

only find me another position! I want to be a designer I 

can if I get the chance ." 

^GTcourse 111 bob you, dear. I have plans. In the spring , 
Vm going to open mv own shop in Chicago* We*!! go to 

Chicago together.” 

** There. darling, don't worry, I*d tell you to give up that 

dreadful job, if I were sore. Rut Fm not. Anri I have no 

contract with Madame Hanover, She can let me go any 
time, She's already cut my salary twice. And Tm trying to save 

as much as possible. I'll need all l can eet. if 1 open a shop " 

you'd better stick it out till spring Then, if I get a break f 

we 1 11 go to, Chicago.” r ~‘ 

HaTi fil sighed, the p leasure in Jier eves died Ipa-niaft, them 
flat and colorless. “Spring is a long way o ff.” 


Agnes 

The studio building was an almost visible blare of noise 
when Agnes came into the hall shortly after nine o'clock. 
The noise was clotted on the second floor in the front The 
art school door stood ajar. The door to David's apartment 
was gaping invitingly. In great tangible waves the caco¬ 
phony flooded from these two doors. Voices, loud and sing¬ 
ing, some already liquor-furred, were a sharp obligatto for 
the creaking blatancy of an old phonograph. 

Agnes had been weary, so weary that she could hardly lift 
her feet when she left the trolley car. Now she smiled and 
ran up the dark steps. She turned down the hall and went 
into her own room. Fifteen minutes later she emerged wearing 
different clothes, refreshed, eager for an evening of fun. 

She came into the wide bare studio where David conducted 
his classes. It was npt bare now. Every visible thing was 
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covered with colorful party decorations. All the easels and 
painting paraphanalia had been pushed into comers. On a 
table under one window, there were dozens of unmatched 
glasses—all the glasses in the budding—-and a conglomerate 
mass of bottles. Red wine, white wine, gin, and two isolated 
quarts of whiskey, A smaller table before another window 
was piled with untidy mounds of huge sandwiches, thickly 
sliced salami and cold bam, and hunks of cheese. 

Three couples were dancing to a melody scratched out by 
the phonograph. The others filled all the available chairs, the 
comers, and most of the floor, A tall shaggy man, leaning 
against the mantle, was singing to two girls, utterly oblivious 
to the opposing music, 

"Hello, Agnes,” 

“Look who's arrived.” 

Agnes smiled, “Hello, you-all” 

“Well, you got here, I was beginning to wonder,” David 
came toward her, his quick nervous voice rising high over 
the cacophony. When he reached her side, he took her slim 
hands in Ms large deliberate ones. He smiled and pulled her 
closer, “How charming we look. But then you always do. 
Come here and sit down, and I’ll get you a drink. You re 
probably dead tired Damn skunks, keeping you working till 
all hours,” He led her to a cusMoned corner, one arm about 
her waist. 

She snuggled her shoulder against him, “Yo’ah a deah, 
David. I was dead till 1 got home. I feel fine now,” 

As soon as David bad made her comfortable, he went to 
get her a drink. When he came back, Sam was leaning over 
a chair beside her. And Louis, a small narrow Italian pianist, 
was crouching before her, holding one of her hands in both 
of Ms. 

David chuckled. “Isn’t one at a time enough, baby?” 

“Why, David, how you talk, Sam an 1 Louis just came 
ovah to say hello. Sit down.” She patted the cushion at her 
side. 

He shook his bead, that odd little smile twisting his lips. 
“I never fancied myself in a harem.” 

The guTs brows puckered as she watched his stocky re- 
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treating back. “Isn’t he funny? He isn’t jealous, is he?” A 
shiver of pleasure swayed her words. 

Sam laughed. “David jealous? Well, if he is, it's just one 
more miracle. I haven’t seen you for ages— almost a week,” 
he whispered to her nearer ear. 

She smiled up at him. “Yo’ah sweet But I’ve been busy, 
an’ I’m so tiahed when I come home from that awful stoah.” 

1 know- poor kid. You ought to marry a millionaire and 
sit all day on velvet cushions, sipping nectar.” 

“That would be horrid.” She shook her head. “To paint 

a glorious picture, that all the world’ll come to see_that’s 

what I want.” Her drawling voice diminished to silence. Her 
eyes, looking into his, were half closed, dream-filled. "David 
says I’m gettin* on beautifully. If only it didn’t take so much 
money to go to Paris.” The faint drawl was wistful. 

Sam smiled. That was not what David had said to him, 
but he did not contradict her. A small cloud of regret dimmed 
his eyes as they studied her slender, pale face. 

Louis rose and strolled away. Sam came and occupied the 
cushion she had offered David. 

The party went on, getting more and more noisy as the 
conglomerate bottles on the table were emptied. 

Agnes came quietly out of the studio and walked slowly 
along the dim hallway. The clock in the Post Office tower 
struck twice. Agnes paused and looked back. The ball was 
empty. A small frown puckered her eyes. Louis had been 
watching her. He must have seen her leave. She waited a 
second, then went into the bathroom. When she came out, 
Louis was standing near her door. 

Oh, here you are. I ve been looking everywhere for you.” 
The girl smiled. “Well, hcah I am.” 

Agnes, why can’t 1 ever talk with you alone? I want 
so to be alone with you—and there are always people." He 
put out his hands and took hold of her arms above the 
elbows. 

That strange shivery feeling ran from his fingers right 
through her. Her smile was misty, her eyes grew more indolent 
and beckoning. She did not speak. 

"Can’t we get away—for a while?” There was a tremor in 
the words* 
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“We can go in my room—for a while/* She opened the door 
and felt along the wall for the light switch. 

“Oh, you’re so beautiful—so wonderful and sweet ” He 
took her in his arms almost before he was inside the room. 
He pushed her gently against the narrow bed, so that she sat 
on its edge. He slid to his knees before her. “I love you— 
you’re so wonderful. Just seeing you makes me mad for you” 

His warmth and exaggeration flushed her pale face. “Why, 
how sweet you are.” 

“Is that all? Don’t you think any more of me than that? 
Don’t you ever love even a little wildly?” His arms tightened 
about her waist. There was a tiny frenzy in his voice. 

“Of co’se I do.” The low voice drawled. “I think yo*ah 
sweet.” 

“I mean love . You’ve never loved anybody,” he accused. 

«! loved Daddy.” For a second there was a real emotion 
in the indolent, drooping eyes. 

‘That’s not what I mean. God, I want to shake you and 
make you love me.” He laid his head in her lap, nuzzling 
his face against her body, 

Agnes smiled at his dark curly hair. With one toe she 
pushed the door closed. Wherever he touched her there were 
those delicious tingly feelings. She leaned over to Mss the top 
of his head. 

“Darling!” He got to his feet and sat beside her, holding 
her tight against him. His lips pressed vehemently against 
hers, harshly, almost hurting. His tongue was like a darting 
bumming bird But it was a pleasant hurt. It made those tingles 
more definite, more insupportably delicious. 

He did not have to push her head down to the pillow. She 
relaxed with a quiet little sigh of delight. 

The clock in the Post Office tower was chiming three clear 
notes into the frozen night when they came back to the studio. 


“Do you really like it, David?" She turned from the easel 
to gaze at the man behind her. There was a note of worry in 
her voice, and her eyes were shadowed with fear. 

The rest of the class had left almost half an hour before. 
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A lancing February rain knifed the night and clattered against 
the studio windows. 

David kept his eyes on the portrait of himself. He had 
certainly taught her line and form and anatomy. The picture 
was perfect. That was the trouble. She had every line and 
curve of his face in exactly the right place. No one could fail 
to know that he had been the model. No one could fail to 
say that it was a portrait of David Thorley. The eyes were 
the color of his eyes, but they lacked the restless quality, that 
deep seeking quality that made his face so strange, so troubled. 
The mouth had the little downward droop, but in the picture 
it was merely a facial flaw. The humorous sardonic quality 
was not there. Even the wild restlessness of the reddish hair , 
so accurately painted, was flattened in the portrait to the 
mere need of a comb. He sighed. 

“You do like it, don’t you, David? Please, David, tell 
me if theah’s anything wrong with it? Theah isn’t, is theah?” 
Her drawling voice wheedled. 

He smiled and patted her arm. “Of course I like it Splendid 
drawing. You’ve got a natural knack for accurate drawing.” 
He hesitated, then drew in a deep breath. “But, Agnes, baby, 
haven’t you known me long enough to put something of me 
on a canvas?” 

“But it is you! Yo’ t/es— yo* hair . . 

Have you ever heard that a face is a public advertise¬ 
ment of a soul?” His voice was patient “Haven 1 ! you discov¬ 
ered any of my foibles and tricks of character? A portrait 
should be a character study?** 

“Of co’se, But this is exactly like you. You old bear, I do 
believe you think f didn’t make it handsome enough,* 1 She 
chortled and dung her arms about him in a gleeful hug, “I do 
believe he’s vain.” 

David sighed, and shook his head, “Perhaps that’s it It’s 
good work, anyway. Meticulously correct.” 

“Can I show it in the spring exhibit? Maybe it’ll win the 
Cummim Prize! Oh, David, if it did. It’s two years in Paris, 
isn’t it—or three? Oh, David, do you think I can win it?” 
Something close to excitement roused her indolent voice, 

David looked at her, then turned away swiftly, “It’s three 
years. You can try. But, remember, most of the artists who 
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go m for that have had much more experience than you. 
This is the first really complete thing you’ve done, 11 His 
nervous, jerky voice was sad and kind. 

“But experience doesn’t count, if you’ve got something in 

yourself," 

“No—if you’ve got something—experience doesn’t count 
It helps, though. Let’s scratch up something to eat, fm tired.” 
He opened the door to his own rooms, and stood aside for her 
to enter, 

4 Tli make some sandwiches, Theah’s some of that gorgeous 
cheese, too," 

When they were sitting before the open fire, eating sand¬ 
wiches and drinking red wine, David studied her. 

“Didn’t Bob ever tell you to look inside a thing, rather 
than at it, when you painted?" 

“What?” Her eyes were puzzled, “How can you paint a 
thing, without lookin' at it?" 

He smiled; it was a sad, twisted smile, “True. But you’ve 
got to paint more than you see on the surface. Imagination— 
feeling—that’s what makes great art" 

“Oh ” Agnes leaned back laughing, her face clearing with 
relief. “Bob was always talking about imagination. But I’ve 
got that Too much, Mother used to say. Vm always imagining 
things.” She smiled at him. 

He continued to study her for a second, then he sighed 
again, a sigh that ended in a harsh, tiny laugh, 

“Wouldn’t it be ma’velous, if I could win the Cummins 
Prize? To go to Paris—” Her voice dwindled into dreams. *T 
could live in one of those adorable studios on the Left Bank, 
couldn’t I? Bob used to tell me about them,” 

His face was turned so that she did not see the torment of 
his smile. He jerked his shoulders to stiffness and looked at 
her. “Why don’t you try for that prize Walters and Glieb are 
offering?” 

“For a poster? For advertising? Oh, David! Why—why 
that’s just commercial work, Walters and Glieb—why they’ah 
only an advertisin’ company,” Her voice was contemptuous, 
almost angry. “It would be as bad as tintin’ greetin’ eahds, 
the way I did when 1 first came heah. David, you wouldn’t 
want me to do that?" 
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“It isn’t quite that bad, my dear. A lot of our best artists 
are doing advertising work these days. It’s a five hundred 
dollar prize, and even if you didn’t win it, you’d stand a good 
chance of getting a job with their company. That’s what the 
contest’s for—to find new artists for advertising work.’’ 

"Why, David! You—makin’ a suggestion like that? How 
could I win it? They don’t want real ahtists. All they want 
is cheap craftsmen.” She shook her head. “The best paintin’ 
to illustrate some well-known advertised product! Why even 
the conditions are disgustin’. A can of coffee—or a pair of legs 
in silk stockin’s. That’s what they want. An’ yo’ah askin’ 
me to try that!’’ 

He smiled at her unusual vehemence. 

’ Wouldn’t that be nice? Heah I’ve spent all my time away 
fum home, workin’ in that awful stoh—just to learn to draw 
a can of coffeel” 

He chuckled. “Well, it’s not that bad, baby. And don’t 
think the advertisers are using cheap artists—they’re not 
But do as you please. That contest closes next week—and 
they've said they’ll publish the award before the first of 
March. The other—The Cummins Prize doesn’t even close 
till the middle of May. You could do both, you know.” 

“1 think yo’ah horrid to suggest it. Do—do you think that’s 
all I’m good foah—just to draw advertisin’ pictures?” The 
lazy voice trembled. 

He glanced at her. There was an unusual glitter in her 
drooping dark eyes. He leaned over and stroked her hand 

“Of course not, baby. But—” 

“I want to go to Paris. That’s why I came heah to study, 
so I could go to' Paris.” Her voice was more shaky. 

“And I want you to go, child. If there was any way I 
could help you to get there, I would.” That strange sadness 
weighted his voice* 

She looked at him. “That portrait of you— Don’t you 
think it’s good enough to entah the contest? David, isn’t it 
good enough?” The words were sharpened by fear. 

“It probably shows better drawing than any other picture 
that will be submitted* The craftmanship is almost perfect” 
He spoke carefully, forcing his voice to cheer. 

“Well, then— They’ll make the award some time in the 
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spring. And if I win it, I can go to Paris.” She was still 
watching his sad face. He looked almost old tonight. ‘‘Why, 
David, I don’t believe you want me to go. Yo’ah just like Bob 
used to be. You want to keep me heah just fo’ yo’self." 

He shook his head. 

“You old deahl That’s what’s the mattah.” She nodded her 
head, satisfied. “Well, anyhow, if I do win it, it won’t be till 
spring. I’ll he with you till spring.” She leaned over and laid 
her head on his shoulder. 

He stroked the heavy dark hair. “I hope you win. If I 
could do anything, you’d win. But don’t set your heart on it 
too much, dear child. Things don’t always come out the way 
we want them to. And spring is a long way off." 


Selma 

Sf| ma left the store and walked down Center Street. It 
was after nine o’clock, but the street was almost as clotted as 
the aisles of the basement had been a short time before. Late 
shoppers were hurrying along, their steps jerky with weariness 
and the need for haste. Gay people, laughing as they went 
with eager speed, wove bright streaks of color as they 
threaded their way through the crowd. A slow wet snow filled 
the night The lights from the windows glimmered through 
the snow, like drops of yellow paint spilled on blotting paper 
and spreading out raggedly. 

There was a quiet eagerness in Selma’s slow progression 
along the street Her steps were not stow through weariness. 
She walked with that easy stride, keeping her pace slow so 
that she could savor every second of this marvel. More than 
two months in the city had burnished rather than dimmed 
its magic for her. She loved being dose to the people, loved 
being jostled by hasty walkers, loved pausing to gaze into 
the shop windows. She loved it all, and there was something 
in this joy that tinted an aura about her, and made people 
smile when they passed her. 

She was looking at a display of diamonds in a jewelry 
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window when a man stopped beside hen He stood for 
moment watching her before he spoke. “Pretty, aren’t they? 

She glanced up, smiling her slow placid smile, “They’re 
lovely* Like icicles.” She had always spoken to people who 
spoke to her. All the men she had ever known had just 
come up and spoken to her. It was neighborly, like the folks 
back home. She had never heard of being introduced to a 
person. This man had a nice voice. His clothes looked ex¬ 
pensive, but they were quiet, unobtrusive. He had a pleasant 
face. 

He was staring into her smooth calm face, into those 
incredibly blue eyes. “Phew . . It was a short whistling 
sound. “Lady, you don’t belong here!” 

The serenity of Selma’s face was faintly rippled by puzzle¬ 
ment* “What?” 

He laughed. “Never been in New York?” 

She shook her head, “Is it more wonderful than Central 
City?” The low monotonous voice implied that it could not 
be. 

He chuckled* “New York—better than this dump? Girls 
like you rule New York. It’s a heaven of beautiful women. 
Doing anything?” 

“Why, no* I was just watching the crowds—and liking the 
windows. The slow smile brightened her face once more as 
she glanced back at the jewels. “They’re so pretty.” 

“Want to go somewhere for a bite? I’m sort of lonely_ 

stuck here for the week,” He was studying her with question¬ 
ing eyes. 

“Why—I was just going home , . 

“Have a bite first. Just to keep me company. You wouldn’t 
desert a poor lonely man on a miserable night like this?” He 
smiled, 

“No—if you’re lonely—” 

He wanted to call a taxi, but she insisted upon walking, 
“It’s so much more fun, I can see the people better, and the 
windows.” 

They strolled along Center Street until the smart shops 
began"to dwindle. He guided her into a side street, 

“Haven’t you walked enough? Let’s get something to eat, 
then we can go up to my hotel and get warm,” 
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She shook her head “I want to walk down Madison Street 
And I can't go to your hotel. It’s too late/’ 

He stared down at her, his eyes puzzled. He had never 
run across one like this. They raised queer ones out in the 
sticks. 

She paused before a fur shop, “Aren’t they lovely? They 
look so soft. I saw a lady once—in the village back home— 
with a fur like that” There was a quiet joy in the girl's voice, 
but no envy, no desire. 

The wonder in the man's eyes dimmed, and they widened 
knowingly. He nodded his head. “A girl like you shouldn't 
find it hard to have things like that” He waved a hand 
toward the window, “Shall we go in and have a look at them? 
Then—perhaps you’ll come to my room.” The tone, more 
than the words, insinuated. 

She looked up. Ever since she had left the farm, she had 
been hearing that note in men’s voices. Even before, Paw’s 
voice had sounded like that only harsher and louder. It al¬ 
ways reminded her of the bull when the cow was let in 
with him. She gazed at the man and shook her head. 

“I don’t want one, really,’ 1 The low voice was assured, “I 
just like to see anything that’s beautiful," This was true. She 
did not know envy. It was also true that she had learned not 
to take things from men. They always wanted one thing in 
payment. Selma had never touched anything she had not 
justly earned, 

“You’ve got a great line. But little girl, you can’t take me 
for a ride.” 

“I mean it They’re lovely to look at Maybe some day, 
when I have a better job, I’ll have one.” She moved away 
from the window. It did not occur to her to take something 
for which she gave nothing m return. 

The man came into step beside her. For a brief time 
neither one spoke. They crossed the corner and came into the 
darker shabbier block that led to Madison Street, Halfway 
down the block there was a cheap toy store. Two small dirty 
girls stood before the gaudy window, staring at the dolls 
behind the glass. They were cheap dolls, crudely dressed in 
garish silks, Selma paused and looked down at the children. 
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“Ain’t they grand?" One child whispered, her small rough 
voice hushed with awe. 

“Gee, wouldn’t it be swell to have one?” 

Selma touched the man’s arm. “Those poor kids,” she 
said in a soft voice. “I remember when I was a kid, how 
much I wanted a doll. I used to see pictures of them in the 
mail order catalogues. I never had one,” 

The man looked down at her, a slight smile tightening his 
eyes. 

The children had pushed d§ser to the window, their eyes, 
their whole beings intent upon those gaudy dolls, 

Selma moved into the pale light dribbling from the win¬ 
dow. She opened her pocket book and fumbled through its 
contents. 

“Say, what are you up to?” The man clutched her arm. 
“I*m going to give them dolls,” Her low inflectionless voice 
was quiet 

He stared at her, still holding her arm. She was not playing 
a game. Looking into that placid face, he knew that it had 
not occurred to her to ask him to buy the dolls. And open¬ 
ing her pocketbook was not a hint. 

“You’re the damndest,” he muttered. “Bring them in. Ill 
buy the little brats dolls.” 

“But I don’t want you to. I want to buy them.” She 
moved away from him, toward the children. 

It did not take long to buy the dolls. They left the two 
small girls gasping and almost crying their joy and thanks, 
and turned into Madison Street 

“Why wouldn’t you let me buy them?” His voice was curt 
“Because I wanted to, I don’t know why, I just did. No 
one ever bought me a doll, I never had one, and I just wanted 
to buy them,” She faced him, smiling and placid. There was 
a confidence in her manner that indicated that she thought 
she had explained everything. 

He shook his head. “There’s a pretty decent restaurant 
around here somewhere, isn’t there?” He dropped the matter 
of the dolls, « 

“In the next block.” 

When they were seated at a shadowed table and had given 
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their orders, he reached across the table and took her hand 
“You haven't told me your name, 1 * 

“Selma Lundhotjm, What’s yours?** Quietly she drew her 
hand free, 

“lust call me Fred. What's your game, baby? You*re not 
the coy type. What are you stalling for?” His eyes were 
puzzled. 

“I'm not stalling. You said you were lonely, so I came 
with you,** 

“Just like that AT simple as that, It*s a new system, Ill 
admit Do you pull the same line on all the men you pick up?” 

“But I didn't want to pick you up.” The quiet monot¬ 
onous voice was definite, 

“Oh, no! What were you doing, standing at that window? 
Just watching the snowflakes fall, I suppose?’* A faint twinge 
of exasperation twitched his words, 

“I was looking at those lovely things, that’s all. And you 
spoke to me,” 

“Of course you weren’t waiting for some man to speak to 
you?” 

“Why, no. I was going home, I told you that’* Her tone 
was sincere. The quiet voice retained its low level. It was a 
pretty voice, faintly husky, raised from dullness by the gentle 
roughness of her faint accent 

“What's your real name?” he spoke brusquely. “YouVe 
better looking and better dressed than most of the ones you 
pick up on the street. What’s your racket?” 

Selma sat back and laughed, a soft gentle sound. She 
understood now, “I*m not a streetwalker. You thought thatl" 

“What else should I think? You standing in front of a win* 
dow— a jewelry window, too, and the minute I speak, you 
smile,” 

She was still laughing in that quiet manner, “I work in The 
Mammoth Store. I was going home from work. We keep 
open late the week before Christmas.” 

“And do you always speak to men when they speak to 
you?” 

“Of course. Why not? At home on the farm we always 
spoke to everyone. Only, not many women speak to you in 
the city,** 
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He laughed and he laughed loudly for a long time, “My 
God . . . Say kid,*’ he said at last, when he could manage 
his voice, “Didn’t anyone ever tell you it was dangerous to 
speak to men on the street?’* 

Selma shook her head. “I’ve always done it. Of course, 
they always want me to go to their rooms, or come to mine. 
But I never do that’* 

“You don’t—ever? Haven’t you ever stayed with a man?” 
His tone betrayed his amazement, and dwindling doubt. 

Again she shook her head. “I don’t want to. Men are nice. 
Back home everybody was the same. But here—girls aren’t 
friendly the way men are. They never speak to you, I like men 
better, until they want that; then I don’t like them.” It was a 
quiet factual statement. 

He stared at her. Her calm serene indifference roused 
him, “Damn it, you’re good! I wish I were staying here for a 
few days. I’d show you,” 

“You don’t live here?” 

“No. I’m from New York, Baby, I wish I had* you there. 
Fd show you.” 

Selma smiled. It was a slow softening of the marble tran¬ 
quillity of her face, rather than the broken crease of a real 
snide, “I don’t want men to show me anything,” 


Sekna stood at the entrance of the Central City Star build¬ 
ing. It was ive weeks after the night she had met Fred. She 
had not seen him since, she had never learned any more of 
his name. She had forgotten him. 

She was waiting for Tom Halliday. Tom was a friend of 
Jimmy, the hoy who had the top floor of the rooming house 
where Selma lived. Torn was a reporter on the paper. He bad 
been at the New Year’s Eve party to which Jimmy had 
taken her. Since that party, Tom had been so insistent upon 
taking her out every night that she had hardly seen Jimmy, 
“Ah, here you are. Beauty waiting for the beast. Been here 
long?” Tom came barging from the elevator, an almost 
shapeless felt hat yanked carelessly over his sandy hair. His 
shoulders drooped over his tall lanky body like sagging 
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eaves over a lean shed. His cheerful voice was just a trifle 
blatant. 

Selma smiled. “No. I just got here/* 

“Where'll it be?” He slid an arm through hen and led 
her to the street “How about The Painted Devil? Today's 
payday, Fm flush.” He grinned at her, 

“I don't think so. We stay so late when we go there. And 
I've got to be up early. Besides, you shouldn't spend your 
money so foolishly.” 

“Have it your way. Let's go down to Louis' joint. At least 
his liquor's good.” 

“That would be nice.” 

Tom sat close beside her in the small booth in the cafe. 
He slid his arm back of her and, while they ordered, drew 
her closer. 

She pushed him away. “Please don't do that” 

.“Damn it, you won't let me even touch you.” His grievance 
belled in his words. 

“You know I don’t like you to do that. 1 ’ 

“You're cold as ice. Nothing ever gets you excited. You 
Swedes are all alike—icebergs.” 

‘Tm not a Swede. I’m Norwegian.” 

“Helluva lot of difference. Selma, don't you like me at all?” 

“I think you’re nice—when you behave.” 

“Yeah, that's what you always say. If you really liked me, 
you wouldn't want me to behave,” He glowered at her, 
“Damn it, there must be some way to bust through that 
shell of yours. You look human. How about another cocktail?” 

Selma shook her head. 'TO drink some wine with you.” 
She had never learned to like liquor. 

For a while, Tom concerned himself with his dinner. At 
last he glanced at her. “Come up to my place afterwards?” 

She turned from that look in his eyes, shaking her head. 
“I have to get up too early,” 

“You've been up in Jimmy's place. He told me so,” 

“He lives in the same house. And I never go there alone.” 

“You're peculiar. Don't you ever get excited because a 
particular person is near you?” He leaned closer, putting one 
arm across her shoulder. 
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She pushed the arm away- “I don’t do what you mean— 
ever* I don’t like it" 

“If you’ve never tried, how do you know?” His tone 
grew belligerent. 

Her face turned a little paler. “I know,” Her voice was 
flat, almost harsh. 

He said nothing, A few minutes later, he excused himself, 
and left the dining room. When he returned he was grinning 
in a sly hidden manner. "Say, just met a pal of mine in the 
bar. He’s having a little party. Want to go?” 

“That would be nice. Only we mustn’t stay too late,” 

Tom grinned. He had not met anybody, but he had tele¬ 
phoned to a friend who had a fairly large apartment. The 
friend had agreed to invite several more people, and to take 
them away early. He had agreed to leave the apartment for 
Tom. 

When they reached the friend’s place, there were four 
people sprawled about the untidy living room. One girl was 
stretched on the davenport with three men hovering close to 
her. Two of the men disappeared shortly after Selma and 
Tom arrived* The chap who owned the apartment took Tom 
to the kitchen to mix drinks. 

"Some doll, Tom, God, I never saw anything so beautiful. 
What’s the matter? She a tease?” 

“No. If she was. I’d know all the cues* She’s the queerest 
one I’ve ever met, and damn it, I’m cockeyed about her. She 
won’t come near my place* You gonna clear out?” 

*T11 bring Jane back to my room* She’s spending the night, 
so you needn’t worry.” 

“Swell.” 

The four of them sat and talked for a while. First the 
girl, then Tom’s friend disappeared, and did not return. 

“Where’d they all go?” Selma looked around the room, 

“Lord knows. They’re always like this. Screwy crowd—all 
of them. They do the dumbest things. What do you care?” 
He came to sit beside her. 

Selma rose. “I’d better go,” 

“Aw, Selma—” He was beside her, holding her wrist 
“Don’t you know I’m crazy about you, baby?” He tried to 
take her in his arms. 
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Selma stepped back, “Please be nice, Torn/’ 

“Nice—belli I want you/ 1 He seized her quickly and be¬ 
fore she could prevent it, kissed her ear. He meant to kiss 
her mouth, but she turned her head, and his lips landed 
against her ear. 

She yanked away, all the serenity frozen into swift anta¬ 
gonism, “Let me alone,” That old fear rose in her voice— 
automatically it rose, and died. In her eyes there was dim 
contempt. Merely pulling away from him had made him 
sway hack several inches. She could knock him down if she 
chose to, 

“I won't hurt you. Please!” 

“No.” 

He approached her again, “ Please , Selma. I—I’ll even 
marry you, if that’s what you want 1 ' He said it explosively, 
betraying the impulsive birth of the idea. The words rushed, as 
if he were afraid the desire might die stillborn. 

She shook her bead, “Thank you, Tom, It isn’t that I 
don’t want to many you.” Olga and Si grid had married, and 
all they did was work on farms. Just work all the time, with 
nothing but barns and wheat fields forever. 

“Please, Selma. You know I love you, don’t you?” His 
voice grew excited with this new idea. Any girl could be had 
if a fellow offered to marry her. He wanted Selma—he had 
never wanted a girl so much. And sooner or later a fellow 
married. 

She continued to shake her head. 

“Don’t say no. Listen— you won’t have to work in that 
old basement any more. I’ve got a new job lined up. In Chi— 
I’m going there in a coup!a months. Gee, you'd love Chi, 
It’s a real town, C’m on—please.” He took her hand and 
held it tight. “Come up to my place, and well go out first 
thing in the morning and get hitched." 

“I like it here. I don’t mind working. I always have. It’s 
nicer than staying home all day. Girls have to work when 
they get married, and they never see people, working at home,” 
The placid voice was unroused, 

“Damn it, I love you.” Her calmness infuriated him. He 
tried to catch her into his arms again, but she stepped away 
from him. “Hell, Selma, I’ll make you love me. You can get 
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another job in Chi, if you want to. I don't want to keep you 
cooped up in a house* I don't care what you do, if you'll just 
like me a little—if you'll just let me love you. Hell, most girls 
would be glad of a chance to get married, and have a place 
of their own. Please, Selma, say yes.” His voice was husky 
and anxious. 

Selma shivered. “I don't want to get married, Tom.” 

He stared at her with fogged eyes. Then he seized her in 
a tight breathless hug. “Damn you! I'll make you like me.” 

It was like Paw in the bam. She pressed her hands against 
his chest and he stumbled away from her. Not quite like Paw. 
She could never have pushed Paw that way. 

For a second he glared at her, something like hate in his 
eyes, then he came toward her, his voice husky and plead¬ 
ing. “Youll like it—honest, Selma, Ill make you. I'll have 
a better job, too. Well have a lot of fun in Chi. Fve a 
friend there. He told me to come along in the spring, and 
he'd fix things up. He will too. You wouldn't spoil my chances 
for a better job, would you? And I won't go without you. I 
can't. It would be hell, going and leaving you.” The swift 
impulse was ballooned by his desire until, at this moment, 
he would have sworn it was his oldest intention, “Please, 
Selma—don't turn me down. I'll be good to you—God, I 
swear it” 

She shook her head, “You'll forget me by then. Spring’s 
such a long way off.” 













Part Four 


Fanny 

“Arthur, it’s too late now. We’ve been rehearsing all after¬ 
noon." Fanny leaned against the wall and looked up at the 
man. Deliberately, she let her shoulders sag, her small mouth 
droop. She looked like a tiny precocious child, with her red 
hair in a disordered halo about her small thin head, 

"You can rest in my place. Ill mix you a drink, and HI 
have supper sent in. Come along,” Romley’s eyes were deter¬ 
mined, The hand that clutched her arm was rigid and tight. 

The narrow hall was crowded. Dressing room doors stood 
open. Voices called along the hall, and up and down the stair 
well. People nudged against the two. It was the second week 
in May, three weeks since Fanny had left The Mammoth 
Store, 

*Tm so tired, Arthur.” She managed to make her bps shake. 

“You’re always tired when I want you to come to my 
place.” His voice was gruff and not too pleasant, "Wait till 
I get the part— Wait till we’re rehearsing— The same old 
line. Now you’ve got your part. We open next week, I’ve kept 
my word.” 

"You’re mean, Arthur. I can’t help it if I get tired. You’d 
get tired too, singing the same songs all day,” She blinked 
her wide bold eyesj her lips puckered to tearfulness. 

129 
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“Come on, we can’t talk here.” 

'Tm too tired. Maybe tomorrow.” 

“Look here, Fanny—” He leaned over her to whisper. “I'm 
getting fed up. God knows why I want you. Lord, there’re 
plenty of girls to be had* But Pm stubborn enough to want 
you. You’re coming up to my place now. We’re going to 
settle this. It isn’t too late for me to put someone else in the 
part,” he finished, his words slow, incisive, 

Fanny’s face grew swiftly white. “Arthur—you wouldn’t!” 

“Will you come?” 

“Only for a little while, I—I’ll have to change first” 

Arthur Romley was champing up and down the hall when, 
at last, she returned. “Took you long enough.” 

“I had to get dressed.” She had regained some of her flip¬ 
pant assurance. She slipped an arm through his, snuggling 
against him. 

He did not talk until they were in his apartment 

“Here’s to your keeping your word,” he said, when he had 
the cocktails mixed and stood before her, glass raised. 

She grinned. “You’re in an awful hurry/* 

“Hurry?” he grunted. “I’ve been letting you play me along 
for almost three months—and you call that a hurry?” He set 
down his glass and picked her up, holding her against his 
shoulder, “Such a little thing—and such a stingy little deviL” 
He kissed her small thin cheek, then pressed his mouth against 
hers. 

Fanny remained quiet 

After a few seconds he put her down, “Are you going to 
be good tonight—and keep your promise?” 

She giggled. - *I can’t—tonight” She was not looking at 
him. 

“What do you mean-—can’t?” He pulled her down to the 
davenport. 

She made no attempt to get free. Instead, she twined an 
arm about his neck r and patted his cheek with her hard little 
hand. “1 can’t, honest. That’s what I was trying to tell you 
at the theater, but you got mad and wouldn't listen. Gee, you 
won’t give a girl a chance. You want everything all at once.” 
She snuggled closer. 
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“Why can’t you? What are you pulling now?” His voice 
was rough. 

W I just can’t. Maybe tomorrow—or the next day . . * 

He did not reply. The hand that had been resting on her 
knee started its own researches. Fanny did not protest, as 
she usually did, when his hands grew bold. The long fingers 
moved up her smooth slender thigh. 

“That’s an old gag, Fanny” He removed his hand quickly, 
and studied her small pert face. 

“It’s not a gag, Arthur, honest” She flushed, and kept her 
eyes away from his face. “It’s true. It isn't my fault if girls are 
built that way.” She pouted. 

“You pulled the same trick about two weeks ago.” Arthur 
pushed her away, and reached for his drink. 

“Oh, I didn't, Arthur. It was almost a month ago.” 

“You're not very good at counting, are you? If you’ve 
told the truth every time you’ve pulled that one, you'df better 
see a doctor.” He rose and stood looking down at her. 
“Damned if I'm not about fed up. A man likes a certain 
amount of teasing, Fanny, he likes to do a fair amount of 
chasing, he doesn't want things too easy. At least, Fm like 
that But there are limits.” 

“But I'm not teasing, Arthur. I'm crazy about you, honest 
I am ” She looked up at him, pouting, her eyes wide, bold, 
falsely inviting. 

He shook Ms head. “You're not crazy about anything but 
yourself, my dear, Frank warned me.” 

“I am. 1 think you're wonderful. But you— That's why 
Fm afraid. A girl can't give it but once, and if it's the wrong 
man * ... If I were sure you cared for me . * The words 
dribbled off into a tiny wail. 

“You don't give a man a chance to like you, I do like 
you. 1 was all set to fall for you—hard. But you don't wear 
well, my dear. Too damned hard.” 

♦‘You—you're mean,” She let her head droop, and sniffled 

loudly. 

He smiled. “I'm too old a man to let a little twirp like 
you make a fool of me.” 

“But I can't—now ” She daubed her eyes with her hand- 
kercMef. “I told you, I can't , . /* 
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Instinctively he was honest enough with himself to know 
that if he had his way all girls would be good; but it drove 
him wild to know other men were getting sex when he wasn’t 
If no man were getting it except through the horrors of mar- 
mge, lie would have been quite content 
And in his heart, he hated women who “misbehaved.” His 
hatred welled up and rage ranted through him. 

He paced the floor and tried to force it back, but it grew 
and grew until his blood whistled in his ears and he seemed to 
taste his own blood on his tongue. He far more wanted to hurt 
her than please himself. It had always been that way with 
him in his contacts with women. When she spoke it was in 
apostrophe, as though she were addressing someone else and 
he were not present. 

“If you were a maiden you'd want to stay that way,” 
“A few more weeks with you and I'll be a maiden,” he 
snapped. “It’s dames like you who make pansies.” 

“Why don’t you be a pansy?” she suggested. "It might be 
fun. A girl told me that a man who’s always after the women 
is only trying to prove to himself that he’s a man anyway, 
because down deep he's really homosexual, like Doctor Kin¬ 
sey says.” 

She got up and left the room. He sat down, defeated and 
furious. To his utter astonishment he heard her taking a 
shower. The shower was like the sound of a mocking rain. 

When she came out she was stinking to high heaven of his 
expensive toilet water; she must have used the whole bottle, he 
thought. Automatically he sprang up and hurled himself 
toward her. She was immediately frightened, and threw her¬ 
self face downward on the floor, suddenly making the soft 
nig look like a mat of barbed wire as her babylike softness 
touched it with a warm white pinkness that made ordinary 
white seem silly. He wondered how such soft whiteness would 
taste, and the taste buds in his mouth became practically 
spastic. He kneeled beside her. 

“But/ 1 he protested, completely asunder now, “you really 
can't I thought you were fooling me, but—I’m sorry.” 

"} t0 * d y° u 1 a good girl,” she mumbled, her face 
buried in her arms, face downward on the floor. 

He looked at her helplessly* His hands moved over the 
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almost liquid smoothness of her; the scent from his toilet water 
made him dizzy* 

She remained upon her face* Presently he heard her re¬ 
pressed groaning, and he felt sorry for her; but, on the'whole, 
he was very happy about the whole thing. It had never in his 
wildest dreams occurred to him that she could perform the 
more sweet and maddeningly gratifying things that had been 
so well known to the greatest of the courtesans throughout the 
ages* Yet he was afraid for himself because he knew that the 
little witch had him completely now. Gratifying every part 
of him, including the old masculine desire to punish and enjoy 
at the same time* 

And he suddenly realized that she was still the winner; she 
remained a virgin. 


It was dress rehearsal The theater, backstage, sounded like 
the zoo at feeding time* Voices crescendoed and diminished 
up and down the hallway* “Mrs. Brown—where the hell is 
Mrs* Brown?”—“—who took my cold cream?—” . . - “Hey, 
Jerry, have you seen the old lady? This damn* thing’d fit an 
elephant,” Every second word was a call for the wardrobe 
mistress. 

Fanny came down the hall toward her dressing room. Ar¬ 
thur was standing in the stairway, talking with a short dark 
man, Arthur was not playing in this show* He never played 
in musicals. Now he stood with his back to the hail. Fanny 
hurried on. He had not bothered with her all week. He 
appeared to have forgotten her* There had been so much to 
do. Rehearsing all day and most of the night* Fanny had 
never been so tired in her life. Sale days in the basement 
had not left her so utterly tired* But she^as happy* Arthur 
had not bothered her. 

The short naaji saw her running along the hall. “Who’s 
the infant?” 

Arthur turned, just in time to see Fanny’s small back 
disappear through the dressing room door. He laughed. “Isn’t 
she the half pint? Pretty good voice though—and a little 
bitch.” He chuckled, 

“In the show?” 
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"Parlor maid. It’s a good bit. Let’s go out and get some- 
mg to eat I ve got to get right back. Sorry you came just 
now. Can’t do the honors as I’d like to.” Arthur laughed his 
apology. 

'Don’t worry about me. I’ll hang around the rehearsal for 
awhile.” 


When the men returned to the theater, the curtain was 
about to rise. Arthur sent his friend to sit out front The 
theater was crowded with friends of the company. Arthur 
glanced about the stage, then went down the hallway. He 
paused to say a word to the leading lady, stuck his head 
through the half opened door of the leading man’s dressing 
room, then went on down to the end of the ball. He knocked 
on Fanny’s door, then entered the room. 

“Oh—hello, Arthur.” Fanny turned from the mirror. She 
was more pixie-like than she had ever been in the soft black 
dress and short ruffled apron of a stage parlor maid. Her 
face was flushed with more than make-up. “Do I look right?" 

He chuckled. “You're the cutest thing I've ever seen." 
He^ gazed down at her, then came slowly toward her. 

‘Don’t touch me—you’ll spoil my make-up." Fanny 
backed away. 


He grinned. “I’m not going to—now. Just dropped in to 
say hello, and to suggest that we have supper afterward.” 

“Oh—how nice. Only, I mustn't stay too late. I’m dead 
tired.” 


“We’ll see about that.” He went away. 

Fanny forgot the strange look that had been in his eyes 
the peculiar throb that had pounded in his voice. She was 
too absorbed in the show to remember his last remark When 
she was coming d^wn the hall after the first act curtain she 
walked behind the lead and the tall girl who played second 


“Saw Gu$ out front." It was the lead’s rich voice. 

Yeah. I saw him with Arthur before—in the hall Wonder 
What he’s got on his mind?” 

The lead shrugged. “Nothing, probably.” 

When he was here three years ago, he took Alicia away, 
oat her right do wo on Broadway too.” 
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“That was a break. Did you see her new picture? Has 
that girl had luck/’ The lead went into her room, 

Fanny stared at the closed door. There was someone out 
front who could put girls on Broadway, Fanny gasped. She 
hurried to her room, hurried in the replenishing of her make¬ 
up. She did not have to change; she wore the same black 
dress and ruffled apron throughout the entire play. She almost 
ran back to the wings. 

She stood looking around. There was Arthur in the wings 
on the opposite side of the stage. He was talking to that 
little dark man. That must be Gus, She hesitated, then made 
her way behind the set* to the other side of the stage. The 
bell rang before she reached Arthur. She had to get back* 
She had to make her entrance from the wings she had left. 
This was where the butler tried to make love to her, and 
they sang a duet 

Arthur and Gus remained backstage during the scene. 

"Nice voice/’ Gus said. “But she’d never make it in New 
York, or on the coast” 

Arthur chuckled. 

The dress rehearsal progressed smothly from act to act to 
final curtain. 

"I want to give them a few hints, then we’ll go around 
to my place/ 1 Arthur told Gus. “You stay here,” 

When the cast assembled on the stage, Fanny got as dose 
to Arthur and the stranger as she could. Arthur saw her, 
but ignored her until he had finished talking. Then be came 
to her side and whispered, “Go get your clothes on* And 
hurry.” 

Fanny looked up at the stranger, her eyes wide, enticing, 

“Introducing me to your friend, Art?” Gus asked. 

“Oh, pardon me. You’d have met in a few minutes any¬ 
way. Fanny this is Mr, Siegel. Fanny O’Mara, Gus. Now 
hurry, baby. We’re dying for a drink/’ 

Fanny ran down the hall, her small face split In a wide 
grin. She dashed out of her costume, and into her street 
clothes. She had actually met a man who could put girls on 
Broadway, He was going to be at Arthur’s apartment. 

She was almost hysterically gay during the brief walk to 
Arthur’s place. 
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“Make yourself at home, Gus, while I get drinks. I’m 
having supper sent up here. We can talk better here” 

“Oh, Mr, Siegel, it’s so marvelous, meeting you!” Fanny 
stood close to him, as soon as Arthur was out of sight Her 
wide bold eyes gazed urgently into his. 

He grinned. “Some baby. Wish I wasn’t pulling out in the 
morning. I’d like a date with you, baby.” He took her hand, 
squeezing it in his plump, damp fingers. 

“Oh, Mr. Siegel!” Her voice lilted to a coy pitch. “Why 
can’t you stay?” 

No such luck. I’ve got to beat it for the coast No chance 
tonight, is there, baby?" He glanced toward the door through 
which Arthur had gone. 

“Never can tell." She winked. “Perhaps if you’d tell me 
how to get a job on Broadway . . .” She smiled and hunched 
her shoulders in a provocative fashion. 

He laughed, his manner relieved, knowing. This would 
be easy. “That’s a cinch. Say, baby, you come to my hotel,” 
he whispered, his voice heavy. “I guess I can fix things for 
you—if you’re a good sport” 

“Tonight? Oh—I—” 

“We’ll fix it Leave it to Gussy, baby.” 

“But—but can you really get me a part in a New York 
show? Honest?" 

“With a voice like yours? Easy." 

u Gh p how . , 

^Arthur came in with a tray full of drinks. 

“But, Mr. Siegel, I can’t stay all night. I can’t, honest.” 
Fanny stood in the middle of the floor, staring at him, her 
eyes cloudy with worry. 

“All right Suit yourself. The night’s young, baby." Gus 
turned the key in the lock. “Shed your hat an’ coat I’ll get 
you a decent drink. That mouthwash of Arthur’s wouldn’t 
even give you halitosis, let alone a good edge.” 

Fanny giggled nervously. She stood in the middle of the 
room, watching him. It was two o’clock. She had had a hard 
time getting away from Arthur’s place. Well, after tonight. 
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she would not need the part. Mr. Siegel had promised her 
a part in a Broadway show. Coming to the hotel in a taxi, 
he had promised to get her a good part right away. Arthur 
had acted so strangely. He bad insisted that she be at the 
theater at one o’clock the next day. Today, really. It was 
after two now. There was not going to be a rehearsal he 
had said so. But he had said that if she were not there at 
one o’clock, she could not play the part opening night. 

"What’s wrong, baby? Take your things off.” Gus turned 
from his drink mixing. 

“It must be wonderful to be on Broadway and know 
everybody, the way you do,” Fanny sighed. 

"Great racket, ki<L The best in the world. ’Course, I 
spend most of my time in Hollywood." 

"And you really know people? Really important people7 
And you can make one of them give me a part?” Fanny 
laid her hat and coat on a chair. Her voice was shivery with 
excitement and dim fear. 

“Why not? If I say so, baby, they'll give you the town. 
Here, drop this down the hatch.” He handed her a drink. 
He was laughing, and there was no sincerity in his voice. 
When- he looked down into her wide believing eyes, he 
quenched a gasp. It was a long time since anyone had taken 
him this seriously. The little fool believed him. He had not 
supposed they came that dumb, these days, not even in the 
sticks. “Leave it to poppa, baby. I’ll get you fixed up.” He 
put his arms about her. So long as she believed him, he 
might as well kid her along. 

“Oooh, don't! You'll spill my drink.” 

“Come sit beside me,” ^ 

“Tell me about New York and all the shows, and things.” 

“WeYe gonna talk about you now.” He took the glass 
from her and set it beside his on the night table, 

“Ob—I ...” 

He pulled her into his arms, pressing her head back against 
his elbow with his mouth tight against hers. Fanny squirmed 
and sighed. He did not release her. One hand was fussing 
with her skirt, was moving up her cold thigh. He raised his 
mouth from hers. “Come on t baby, quit the kiddinV* He 
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looked funnier and fatter. His skin was the color of ap¬ 
plesauce, and was as bumpy and puffy as a cream puff. 

But—but, Mr. Siegel—” Fanny’s voice was hoarse and 
tiny. Her wide eyes were terrified. 

“Gus to you. What you waitin' for, baby?” He dragged 
her to her feet » 


, * 1 Gee, Mr.—Gus—I've never let a man 

if you go off and forget me, after . , 

I told you I wouldn't. What more do you want? 
the stallin’.” He squeezed her against him. 

Fanny continued to hesitate. “I— Why not wait till I get 
to New York, then ,,,• S 


What 


Quit 


Yeah, an me on the coast? Yon act as though you never 
seen a man before.” 


“I—I haven't—really. I . . 

“Yeah, that’s what they all say. Never met a girl who 
_wasn t pure. Don’t know what the men have been doin’ all 
these years, to hear girls talk.” He squeezed her against his 
puffy chest. “How about that dress?” 

Fanny took it off, slowly. “You will do what you said . . - 
Sure. When I say I’I| do a thing, I do it Only, I don’t 
ever pay m advance.” For the moment, his voice was sincere. 

She took all the time possible to get out of her dress and 
to hang it over a chair. He came up behind her and took 
her in his arms, carried her to the bed. 

“Oooh, Gus , . , Please don’t—I'm afraid . . she 
whimpered. 


"Aw, hell, quit the baby stuff.” He lay beside her, his 
hands clutched her smooth cold skin. She shivered. His 
heavy wet mouth sucked at her neck. 

Fanny started to cry. “Don’t! Ooh, don’t!” 

But he paid no attention to her protests. 


It was one-thirty before Fanny reached the theater. She 
had passed Rian’s inspection satisfactorily, so he hadn’t 
gnped too much about her being late. She had not wakened 
until noon. Now, when she came into the theater, Joe, the 
doorman, told her Mr. Romley had left, 

“He’s gone?” Fanny's face was white. 
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“’Bout ten minutes ago. Said fer you to go ’round to his 
place. He was mad." 

“Mad? At me?" Her voice shivered. ■ The show opened 


tonight 

Coming dimly down the hallway, she could hear the di¬ 
rector’s voice, and other voices. Someone singing- But there 
was, no rehearsal. Someone was singing— singing her song, 
Fanny gasped. She turned and ran out of the theater. She ran 
most of the way to Arthur’s apartment She was white and 


breathless when he let her in, 

l *Oh—so you got here, did you?” His voice was cold, and 
under the smoothness there was an ugly rasping inflection. 

“Oh, Arthur, I’m so sorry I’m late! But honest, I was 
nearly dead. It’s a wonder I ever woke up. Honest, I was so 

tired_•” She tried to smile at him, but his face was so cold 

and hard that her smile withered. 

His lips were twisted into an ugly curve. You make me 
sick.” He turned away from her. 

“Why, Arthur— What . . . You’re crazy! What are you 
t alking about?” The panic in her voice revealed all that she 
wanted to hide. She came close to him and clutched his arm. 

He shoved her away. “Get out. I'm through with you. Let¬ 
ting that cheap jerk. —” 

“But, Arthur, I—” She crumpled into a chair, her words 

blubbering into tears. "He said. . „ 

“I know all about what he said. I had breakfast with him. 

•■jjg_he told you?” Fanny’s voice shivered to silence, “But 

—but he meant what he said, didn’t he? Arthur, he meant it! 
He will get me a job in New York, won’t he?” Doubt and 
pame knifed the words, 

Arthur’s laughter was sharp and ugly. “How do I know7 
And I don't give a damn. He can, if he wants to. He’s got 
plenty of pull.” He stared down at the huddled tiny girl. He 
nodded his head, contemptuously. She looked so miserable 
that, for a second, his hard stare softened. “He said you d 
probably do better in the movies. He’s going to see what he 
can do out there. He can get you in, don’t worry about that 

part” , 

**Oh_He said that? Then he did mean it!” Fanny looked 

Up, her wide eyes shiny with tears, her voice rising to hope. 
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Arthur’s disgust returned. “He did. Now get out I’m 
through with you” 

“Arthur, you— Oh, please don’t be mad. I—I didn’t want 
to, honest. He—he made me.” She got up and tried to come 
near him. 

He backed away from her. “I told you, if you didn’t come 
across, you couldn’t have that part. I meant it I haven’t let a 
girl make a fool of me in a long time. Perhaps you could have 
stalled me along. But after last night— You were so tirpd. You 
couldn’t stay with me. But you could go off with that 
cheap—•” 

“But you—you can’t—just put me out.’’ She stared at him. 
There was no conviction in her words. Rather, she sounded 
as tf she were trying to persuade herself. "You— There won't 
be anyone to . . 

“Oh, yes there is, I’ve had one of the girls in the chorus 
understudying your part for weeks/ 1 

That voice—singing her song . . , Fanny choked and 
crumpled again. 

“Come on, Fanny. Pull yourself together. I’ve got a lot to 
do, I can't waste all afternoon. I’m sorry, I really liked you. 
But I hate being crossed up. Now run along. Your friend 
Gus will probably make a star out of you before you know it” 
Fanny went to the bathroom to wash her face. Gus had 
told Arthur that he was going to get her a job in Hollywood 
He would. He said he never broke a promise, Fanny etched her 
lips in bold red relief. She patted powder over her nose and 
under her eyes. She put some of his expensive toilet water 
where it would do the most good, just in case. She smiled at 
her reflection, Gus would keep his word. 

She did not go directly home. She did not want to go home, 
hhe would have to explain something. She would have to 
make some excuse for leaving the show. When she came in 
she met Rian in the hall. 

He was hanging his coat on the hatrack. “Hello, kid. 
J3idn t think you’d be home for dinner. How’s the show?” 

Fanny gulped, then switched her tiny head to one side. 

I m not playing in it.” 

“Say, what’s up?” Rian took her arm and pulled her into 
the dining room. He stared down at her. 
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Fanny's bold eyes met his. Her small voice was stiff with 
bravado when she spoke, "Oh, he tried to get fresh at the 
last minute. That Romley guy. So I walked out on him" She 
switched her hips, and patted the loose red curls over one ear, 

'‘He — let me get>this straight. I'll break his dirty neck!” 
Rian’s big raw hands clenched. He half turned toward the 
door, 

"No! Rian—please! You can't—” For a second terror 
raised her voice, “I—I told him where to get off,” 

“He didn’t , . 

“No, he didn’t touch me, honest, Rian, I—I didn't give 
him a chance, I just walked out on him. Don't go near him— 
please,” 

“Fanny, I've been tellin' you all along that these actor 
guys were a bum lot. Leave 'em alone, baby, please,” 

Pap came in from the kitchen* “Hunhl Where’d you come 
from? Thought yuh was bein' the grand actress tonight. Get 
fired?” 

“Leave her alone,” Rian said, ‘'Dirty louse, tryin' to get 
fresh with you.” Rian put an arm across her shoulders, 
“Never mind, honey. You don't have to act in their lousy 
show.” 

“Got bounced, eh?” Pap sat down at the table and speared 
a piece of bread with his fork, 

“I did not I got a better offer: I met a man last night— 
a real important man from Hollywood, He’s goin’ to get me 
a job in the movies,” 

“Yeah?” Pap's voice was muffled by the bread in Ms 
mouth. 

Mom came in, carrying a huge untidy dish of stew. The 
steam rising from it was thick with the odor of onions, 

Fanny grimaced and blinked her eyes quickly. For a sec¬ 
ond her lips shivered. 

“Set down, ail of yuh. Where's Jim? Rian, call Jim.” Mom 
set the dish down and slumped into a chair, “Lost your 
job, eh? I said you was a fool to throw up that job in the 
store,” 

“I'm going to get something better, Tm going to Holly¬ 
wood.” 
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“Yeah, an’ I’m gonna run fer president.” Pap sneered, 
thrusting his plate across the table toward Mom. 

“You just wait and see.” Fanny swished her hips as she 
Came around the table* “This time next year , , ” 


Hazel 

iLyaa-Saturday evening. W w»if into the anart- 

rnent, and slammed the door* 

you* dear?” Amy came from the little kitchen* her 

thick body swathed in a frilled cret onne apro n. ~ 

“Hello, What are you doinp? 1 * 

"Getting stmnpr j thought we’d stay in toniffr » 

Saturday?” Hazel^s dull voice grew peevis h* 

" But Hazel, we can't afford to. m out every night* We *ve 
been out every night this week. We'll eo out tomnn-^ ’ 

Amy’s voic e was patient She offered the last in a bribing 


Hazel went to her room, without renlvino 
. Amy gat back to the kitchen, shaking her head Sb f ^ 

fought .Hazel to live with her mm. rif fr .two months before 

They _ _had not been eptireiQaimY. months. H 37f | rt j ffi . 

cult j a y flmaed thg to lmk »t ^ hisrilih then sh e 
slipped out of the apron and crossed the hall to Ha aei’s room. 

“ Can I help you, dear?* 1 ^ 

*~‘ l0 L n ’ 1 ca [ e - l m so tired.” Hazel was sitting on the erip a 
of the bed. She had kicked nff me n« w g h P 

other across the floor. “I don’t see why I have to work in that 

a ^vti]l store mere was a~3eiiiutFwEui^'ip yoi ce. 

There: de^r" J know you’re tired. Amy sat beside her 
and put an arm about her wa.st. “I Unu, W.Wd' b,Tt^£ 
dear, we need the «npv " 

gut it jjpes, dear. It helps w ith your clothes and with the 
food. We should have moved to a smaller nlnee after I 
Ito. I„t cm. ft,! MU did.'. U.. f - 

bath for you, then you’ll feel better.” - 
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TTayrf sat on the bed and allowed Amy to run the water , 

ami brine o »n fresh imri.-rwear for her, and to get Per nel-M 

I^jiainJliulasct 

* 1 hate .that store" she grumbled “T hf^ Fannv — 
ch eap common girt—left today. She’s eoingto be an actress. 
S he doesn’t have to sticVla j£t-b^>ciiii^it,’’ 

^Nei ther will you have to. On) v von must be patient, dear." 
AmV*§ - *voice She was no longer so. loving and 

gentl e as she had been during their first weeks together. She 
had'not'quarreled with Hazel vet frnt at times like, these-tor' 
■trtnif wxvrred on the edge of angers 

"That’s what you always say. We were going to Chicag o 
in the spnng. ana ndV . . ■ 1 

“I t’s hardly sprincPret. It’s not even May.” Amy’s words 
were - sha rper. "Comp a]pny, I’tl wash voirr hack.” 

Hazel slid oat of her clothes and went to the bathroom. 
Amv studied her. Amy did not like, fat women. Sh e wrinkled 
her nose as she surveyed the girl before her. W hen, she had 

mfel Hazel, 1 the girl had been thin —almost skinnv. She had 

seemed so pathetic. In these two months, d ecent food, and 

enough of it. had hidden her hones. Sf^ ^ mowing rfumov. 

Her oathetio quality hat! finT ln P^ H inm mp re previshnnss 

Amv sighed as she spread soap on the smoot h back. For a 

PEW SfeConds she rubbed vigorously, then she leaned twee, to 

kiss the stiff pointed breast nearest her. "There. I’ve got t o 

look at the biscuits.” 

Hazel'was glum and silent during dinner. After the meal, 
she made no attempt to help Amv clear t he table or wash the 
tefll dishes. She lav on the davenport, smoking. 

" Want* to go to the movies?'* Amv came, to her_side . 

*‘ No. I'm too tired.’* 

A mv sighed. *‘l work all day too. Hazel. 1 get tired." 

“You don’t work in that awful basement. You’re doing 
S OmgT ftiiijf VoiTlikd 16 flV H' aze r g T ffl&fr W&s’pT l u I a ft r 

"M adame Hanover has a cousin who's going ~to open a 

s hop in Chicago. ” Amy changed tne subject ’~a>lie's ov er 

t here now . tJ 

“Oh, ,r hazel sat up. “Will—will we go ?” 

Amv studied the firelight. Keeping ner face away fro m 

Hazel. She had seen many of the' girths designs ourmg mtae 
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t wo mon ths. But she had never told Hazel that she h ad seen 

tiiem all b efore—in French fas hion^magazines^ H izeT w ou^ 

spend hours drawu^ designs for gowns and suits-—and thep 

would bring diem to Amy lor praise, Amy~haJ»never to ld 

her that she preferred the ~arigipals. At first she had tried to 

teach Hazel so me of the essentials of designing, but she had 

given it up when she discovered that the girl was' sure she 

knew a ll thPTP w qs to leno w. ~ 

**Will we? Is she going to take us with her?” Hazel’s dull 
voice was tense. " , * 8 ■ — ■ 

“Pm not sura —vet IPs money, mostly, right now. She’s got 
4i chance to bt^v a shop. She’s asked mp. tn mtn nar^y, 
^ip. She knows her stiiff tori .She’s lived in Paris and Naw 

York T aj^i for^the last two years, she’s be en on the coast r 

doing things for the movies. " 

‘BuLwhat about me?” Hazel stared at Amy. 

“ My dear child, nothing’s settled yet. I’m planning to take 

u Qh, I hopejfs soon. And I can do some of the desig nin g ? 
A my, you will let me, won't you ?” ~~ ~ n " g 

" Let’s not get too excited until Marion gets back. If the y 

w ant too much cash . ■ 

The doorbell buzzed, Amy went to answer it 
She came back with a tall thin woman, "Hazel. dear T this 
is Helen Starrs. You ought to know each other. You work in 

S sfnT T.” ~ — 

“So this is Hazel?” Miss Storrs smiled down at the g irl. 
“ Am^s toLd me go much aboutT you. You work in T he 
Mammoth too?'_ 

"^'Helen's buyer for the misses’ wear,” Amy explained. “Have 

a drjnTc, helen?” _ " “ ' """ " 1,1 * 

*" u I r d love it.” She was staring at Hazel . 
s y<^T ^e gjrl turned her eves away. Helen sat on a low cha ir 
beside the davenport Sne was not as stiff and tailored “as 

Amy, but~there was something abourTier' mZ3e~miz \ 

k now that she was like Amy. She looked older—at least forty. 

^S ^T'apn'i wonder Amy's craz y about you.” she whisperp.H. 

“ You’re really lovely, mv dear” “ --~ 

Ifazd smile d. She knew^he looked well in the ro se neg¬ 
ligee, “How nice of you to say so.” 
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lmti1 nllite latp - and mnltt nf ^ 

watched Hazel. 

"T n^TT thought she’d amt on " Aiiw.-cama hade from 
hiHHinp; |>nnil ni f ht “Shallto hed. dear?" She 

feaned over the side of the davenpor t to stroke Hazel’s hair. 

-“V»« I'm awfully tired^’ 

"JPO to sleep witK me 1 nni ? hy?» Amv pflt an arm 


a 1 ? 9 pt he r. 

Hazel flushe d rntififtri .*nrh a nice feeling—a 

feet miTTat started on the surface of her skin, then melt ed 

inward. “No, 1II -fa riyh* in” 

S|ie hurried with her undressing , ftit when she came into 
A my's room the older girl wa s already io-bed- 


n 411 purlhTT ight on* 'm'er, flailing, 
arms to meet 


Amy stretched her 


^iazei s ii fl in beside her. She shivered with delight. It wj 

marvelous, feeling Amy’s cool skin against her own! 


ft 


“ Good m orning, Hazel 1 * 

The gtrl turned. She bad just punched the clock and was 
s till holding her, card, “Oh, good morning, Mbs Storrs»" It 
was almost a week since she had met the buyer at Amy's. 

“ I .ovelv day. isn’t it?” The womaa stood looking down fit 

t he pul, 

^' Wt it?" Something, in those, so ber cmicentr^gj eves made 
Hazel flush, 

^ WouhTyou care to have lunch witiy qie today? 1 * 

“ Why—rd love it ” 

“W hat time do you go off? I can go any time.” She smile d 
a nd took the girTs nahd. 

“At one, usually-” 

“1 11 meet you here l then/ 1 She pressed the hand before she 

released it - 

Hazel"had never seen Helen Stem around the employee s^ 

ent rance before . She wag the type of woman anybody woul d 

have to notice. T all tailored, strikingly handsome. Now sh e 

was ttiere almost every mo rning when Hazel arrived. And sh e 
fflWays,"invited the girl to lunch. Hazel did not tell Amy about 

these lunches. She had learned that Amy did not like it when 
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sbg. paid attention to othe r women, m shp_diH m Pn t;nn 
He len at all. 

flazel meed Helen. She was more sympathy { 1 ^ Amy 
She~listened, with grave intent eves, while Hazel to>7 her dT 

her .dreams.._Hazd brought some nf w to s hf>iT 

Helen, and the buyer was enthusiastic about them 

One day, Helen asked her to have dinaer^with her. “P ont 

tell Am y, iiay you nave to work. Amy’s lunnv. sup mipht ha 

jealous."- — 

Hazel smiled “I won't tell her Fil sav I’m going to have 
diner with the nnttliefrfr" ' ■ .- 

>-Funny they didn’t ask ms.” Amv M ii.wh m of¬ 
fered this excuse. ■ 

" “Maybe they*ve forgnt^ap that hi™ each other.” 

T ed Ha2els back hl Jt she said notfiin^: ~ 

Helen Stnrrs had ai-rai^ ped a quiet intimafp ftir 

Jier apartment. Hazel liked the place imipe^^iely 


inner in 


most as lovely a home as Amv’s. After d inner, she and Helen 
IftY on the dayenj TortjTi^ftglft nthp^'fl * 

^ could. tJ jjh, my dear, I wish I had you,” she w^?pered, he i 
voice husky and shaky. ' ■ “ 7 “ 

wMazei shuddered with pleasure, “Why can’t you?” 

*-* l \ Jon i y <m i°Ve Amy7^ 

riazel trowned. "Why—I don’t know. I like her. She’s been 
awfull y ' mvmjl IV iiBT " ■ ■ ■ m 

il bo you lik e me?” The woman’s voice was tense. 

Ye $, I think yoTTre" l woQcl erfui. lt Tbe dtiU voice held no 
true conviction/ n ■■■ ■« 

11 Amy would be furious. She’s awfully jealous,” 
flazeT rerus£d W CMlSWdr that IM fULlUWlRg week, she 
had"aflbU15r aiflh6f hare MTU M S UOtllltit w r *' ^ 


“You’re late." A mv came to the door as Hazel let hersel f 
fr- I* was a warm night m early June. Hazel was Earring her 

Mai »—■ ■— 

‘ j walked home,” She did not look at Amy, She was late 
because Heien had taken her to Hilton’s for ice cream, tut 

sue couJd not admit that r 1 “ 
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Amv was staring at her, “Y p " wallr *>A ham^ 3frm .mm- 
walk across the street when you can get out of it." She 

s eized Haze ls ^ and n^A h^r ^mund "TjV^ ^were your 

“ Why. Amy! What’s the matter with. vou? T1 She looked a t 
her friend" then turned _awav. Amy's square face was pale, 
with little red splotches on her cheeks, “i did walk home. It 
w as so nice out? 1 

" Look hererftazel, if you’re seeing someone_else. * * 

“ Are you crazy I 1 never heard anythi ng *r> sillv-” Hazel 
walked toward her room. There was something hard and 
s Bgry in Amy’s eyes that made IKTfiirl co ld a ml J uS udl 
" >1 I , m just telling you. That Helen Storrs never took her eves 
o ff you the night she was here. You keep away from her /* 
“ Why, Amy.. don’t be silTv/’ Hazels voice was not quite 
steady. “Are we. staving in tonight?* She attempted to g et 

Amy's att ention on a less hazardous sufaiect- 

M No. 1*11 take you out to dinner, then I've got to mee t 

Marion, later. She got hack yesterday, and she wants to ta lk 

a bout the shop,” 

^‘*Uh! Is it going through?'* Hazel came close to Amy, and 
put an arm about me thick w aist 

* Amv siflllfifl £s she pressed the young body againsLii er 
own. U I think so. Til kno^y tonight. Tm sorry Til have to 
leav e you alone for the everting, but you won’t mind for on e 

night, will you?” She kissed the girl's che ek, i'm not meet¬ 

i ng her till nine. 1 * 

course I don't mind. I do hope everything's all right 

WonTlT be glorious to go to Chicag o?”^ 

Amy sighed. It would take some persuading to get Maxion 

t o take Hazel. “Run along and change voimflothes. ” 

Hazel was gay and chattery during dinner. When Amy le ft 
her T outside the restaurant, she nut herT arms about her and 
h ugged her vigorously. “Amy, you darling! 1 know you'll g et 

iral l arranged so we can go soon. Uh, Amy, yotTfe a dear r 

111 do mv best, darling. HI try not to be too late/’ 

HazeTwalked the few blocks to the apartment "She was 
a lmost singing. She fussed about the living room, when she 

got home, watching the small clock on the mantle. Amy said 

s he would not be late. Hazel started to read, but after the 

first few pages, she tossed the book on the davenport, and 
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l ay watchinjz a winking at her through th e wiqflow. She 
w as almost asleep when AlHY r.a me in 

“My dear child you shouldn't have w aited up for me” 

“But I wanted to. Are we going? 4 * 

Amy concerned herself with removing her hat and gloves . 

“I Aink SQ - Qf course thw arp * lot of final -Arrangements^I 

ju st can’t walk out and l ^ a Yfj WaHfl nip ** 

“But she knows vodre,planning to go.” 

“ Yes. Do you want to phone for sandwiches? Fm dvrnp 
for a drink. Marion’s so silly about jj gunf,” She manned jn 

k eep her vnir-fi casual 

“Will I do designing for you?” Hazel stuck to what inter - 

1 hr' 

“Well-—-we’ll have tn see. ho^ out. Oppning^ 

sh oo is hectic — even when vnu by_y one that's been runnin g ” 
Amy went toward the kitchen. /'Phone for some dub sand¬ 

wiches, like a dear. ” ~ " 1 ~ ~ 

Marion did not want Hazel “ Lord, what good is she? She 
can’t design a potato sack. She might ~go~over big in'sofllg' 

fogk towa-fam in Chicago . - ” 

“ Well need salesgirls/’ Amy had sa id. 

“Well, if jmu!ye_goL_to bri ng her, all right Lord knows 

what_you^eejnJbgr^ She’s ajjuUJittlejHjg.’* Marion was not 

jealous. She liked men. She wa» » trifle. shncfceH hv A m v'f 

own preferences. And she defipj^| v did not like Hazel. 

Amv snent a \nrw lima pyirF fixing the drinks. She would 

have to pay all of Hazel’s expenses until the shop was well 

started, Marion had absolutely refused to have the stop em¬ 

ploy the girl Ana Marion was putting up tne major part 6t 
me money. 

iwo gays later. Hazel and Helen Starrs were seated at a 

corner table in the little frrencH restaurant near the store ? 

They usually lunched here. It was near the store, and it wa s 

one of the smartest places in town. Everybody came here for 

lunch. They were sitting side by side, their backs to^the 

aisteTHazel liked this smart restaurant Amv said it was 

expensive, but Helen brought her here almost every fiav They 

were sipping iced coffee, and smoking. 

Helen had one of Hazel!* hands in hers so sweet n>f 
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you to let me see you. 1 just live for luq yh '* Helen ’ s 
voice was as soft as a km against p-ar.. 

l iiev did not see Amy coming across the crowded dialo g 

room, seeking a free table. Arav did not see them, but she 
heard Helen’s voice. She stopped. There w ac Tf plpn H g ht in 
front of her—with Hazel. 

“ Won’t you have dinner with me again—goon?” 

*Td love to. I’ll try to arrange it this week. ” 

Amy stood perfectly still in the aisle behind th em, staring 

at these two KacEs. Her square face was yellowish, and 

thn.se little red splotches painted her cheeks. Sh^ took on e 

sten toward them, then turned "suddenly and Jeft the res- 


t aurant 

Whe p Hazel came in that, evening. Amy Was standing a t 
the floor waiting for fter. 

“ Hello. Whv. what's the matter. Amy?** The jqrl stared 

into that square lace, sauarer now with fu ry, 

Tfltter,2-Ynnlce a fine one In ask that You— YOU, al ¬ 
ways jammed at Jimch time. But today— Lord knows why I 
went there. It was the nearest placar- n 

“ What are you talking about?** Hazel was pale, and he r 
fingers fussed with the cloves she had taken off. 

“ Of course you don’t know! I suppose you'll try to tell me 
you weren't there. Sitting in a comer, ancf letting her bo ld 

your handT 

“ But— I haven't the faintest idea what you're talking 

abo ut7*Amy>^ Hazel’s voice shuddered. sue had never se en 

Amv Iook so angry T so uglvj 

“I 'm talking about you" The deep voice rose shrilly, “You 

and Helen Stom! Sitting in a restaurant, making love to 

each other, I never saw anything so disgusting.* 7 ^ 

“ Why Amy— I wasn’t . , , She—she met me when I wa s 

g oing out, and—and she asked me to have luncti with "Ee h 

G ood heavens, that isn't a^rim e^ 

“ No—of course not I heard her, I stood right behind he r 

andTieard hen 1 just live for lunch time. Amy's" Jeep 

voice attempted to mimic. “ 'Won't you have dinner with me 

—a gain,' Sure, you wereT dining with the liotmeDS. wea r I 

c alled Mrs, Gottlieb up. and she sava she hasn't seen,you f or 
weeks.” 
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"But—but Amv . . .’* Hawd'a dull vniflf n/ao aim™* !>- 

Shejut out a band to touch the 

~Ttat did it With sur prising strength and aeilitv fo r a 
woman, Amy knocked her down. H azel was so stnrm^hs Tirt 
lust lav there looking np fl « 

‘■^et up!" A my got out between clenched teeth T.ilr« a 
sleepw^^f ftaygl dazedl y rose. No one had ever struck- l^ r 
before in her life. It dazed her. She had no i dea what to 


fury. She tore at Hazel ’s 

.> and tear. Presently tha fe 

w ”e no more clothes, AmA voice was guttural Efce tUr» f 

l bea3t S ^ e ^ 33 utt f rin f indistinct imprecation. ”f A* 

Bestial sor t. like a dr unken man. She snatched off her belt 

Fortunately it was a light one.*"* 

^wrappedarolindTlazel U R a piece of coiled wire. Again 
and again. She did not crv out, because she wag «tnnnpH intf> 
incoherence. The thou ght was in her mind flint w ag p™™ 

be killed . - 6 

Hazel threw herself to the floor. Gathered herself all to¬ 
gether li ke a foetus and lay there as the light leather belt 
Amy held snapped, stabb ed and licked at'her all over. At 

last Amy was exhausted. 

“Get out of here. Get out of here, or I’ll kill you.” 

Amy went to the door. It opened and slammed. For a long 
time after the other had gone, Hazel lay there half stunned, 
wondering, with that unusual acuity that comes in moments 
when one believes oneself to be near death. 

Why had Amy acted like that? Actually she was losing in¬ 
t erest in ner anyway; Hazel saw now that she had in som e 
latenf way recognized tKat all along- Ma ybe it was" onl y 
because Amy bated losing her to another love r. 

.Hazel knew that she could never feel t he same again. Her 
soft skin burned all over from the light leather strap; but the 

physical pain did not hu rt her so much as the thought that g5o 

had actually been whip ped for the first time in her life. 

She felt degraded and filthy. S he could smell her own 
iweat, and it nauseated her. When the intimate places Amy 
had whipped touched the rough carpet it was as though flan™ 


do or how to cope with it. 

jurngd into a wheezing 


clothes 
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her M»r at tach was knotted UP debt and it was 
forcing some of the food residue from her past meal up uato 
fier mouth flfoqy with pa^fric fnicea-sn hitte r that it seemed to 
fieFthe acid must eat out her teeth, iust as the acid in h er 
soul was e ating into her mind in some weird wav, changing 

her menial tone, leading her, perhaps, in some perverse way 

to ward eventual emulation of A my. 

T he clock in ffr Hhft had never 

heard it licit beforei hu\ she could Jiear it tick now, as Jte 
electric » hia afmat1irp thai * pnt rpfl hand 


f orward, second bv second. She got up in a daze and looke d 

a round her. The ro y^l Invoked hazv. an d she realized that i t 
w as some sort of him that h ad come across he r eves. Her 
fi ngertips felt numb, but the burning pain was now, coafinajp g 
it selt frig htfully as sensation returne d to her momentar ily. 

S he made her bathroom and directed the spray 

hose at the burning parts .ofler bo dy. 

T he little needles of cold water that came from the divided 
tip of tfre hose were like Hypodermic needles, and s he 


co uld not stand it and the cold water brought no relief. Sh e 

reached tor the Noxema jar, and applied the usually soothing 


c ream. 

~ T h? cream burned as though it were at a scalding tem¬ 
p erature. No tears came. She began, now, to shake ail oven 
She musf get out at once. Amy might, indeed, return to loti 

hCf - 


^ Hastily, with pain running ail over her, she threw on som e 
clothing; kmmea he r mner things helt er-skelter into two 
l arge suit cases. 

O rdmarilvT she could not have lifted the suit eases; bu t 

n ow" she could as though they were weightless, She hurried 

ou t into the front room and looked down at Ine noor in a s- 

tgnishment. There lay the clothing she had been wearing 

absolutely shredded. She realized what murderous rage haJ 

b ^en vented against her; realized that Amy was partly in - 
sSne; realized that she had been very near death! T“h 
Amy had had a real weapon handy—if her mind had suddenly 

v eered to the possession and handling of a heavier, more e f¬ 

f ective weap on j&aa the belL Hazel reali zed she would b e 
dead 
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“Why—Hazell Mv dear . . . What—what's the matter?” 
Hel en Stores opened the door, and strwi glaring a* 

flirt 

Hazel stood in the hall, her suitcase dflngftng from on e 
band. 


“My dear! What*s happened?** Helen s aw the suitca^ 

“ Hazell Oh, my poor darling! Come in. 1 * Helen took the 
suitcase from the girrs ^anH and, putting an arm iup.und her 
wais^ led her to the Hying room* Hazal winc^j at pvp.r y 
Touch, “What happened? How co uld she be so beastly? Here , 
let me have your hat and coat. Oh* my darllngO She drew 
th^ girl close, and stood hold k T patfihgU er 

s houlder, 

H azel looked up With a thin s mile. “Yo u ftnp’f minH my 
coming? ” 


"MIMI-My dear. Fm so happy. T f you’ll only stay— Qfr . 
darling pi hr anrx^ to YOU. I Won’t get tile d ot yOU Or hurt 
you. Sit down here.” Helen shook the pillows ftn thg’davgfi^ 
poiT and arranged them in a comfortable mas5, ^ihereTtieaf , 

sit down,” Hazel sat m gingerly tashi om “Have~vou EadTmv 

amner?^ , ~ ai 

Hazel shook hen head. 

“131 phone a nd have something sent in. righ t gnygy-** 
fussed about. Her Jhin-nale far^ wa.^ sAfUv nink Her fadg^ 

eyes shone. Her haods trembled as she hovered H^i 

Slowly, the- girl told her what h ad happened. “And now 

s fag’s going to Chicago - and she won’i talcp. me." The dull 
voice wavered. “Ob. Helen. I wanted to go. so much. I do so 
want to get a c hance. X could be a good desig ner—if I only 
had the chance." " -TS ■ " 


course - you could. You could do 
Helen sat besid eTIerTsirolcm ^ Ter hamt 
~*‘Now I'll have to Keep on in that awful hasemenf " 
H azel’s words sBuddereri. and slithered tn tears 

Helen nut hef head against her shnnlder and sat ther e, 
stroking the h--v ‘JShat^ he »^ Try 

111 manage something. Give me a few d a vs. and I’ll manage 
something ” She sat frowning, her eves puckered. Tes—I 
think I can manage something.” 
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tmasd. Nothing wai gnfr p.nrmgh to be 

r eally comfortab le. 

“T ftf Tnp give vou ft chrmwr” Kglt*n said. “amlmhVQU w ith 
ointment,* 1 

u No* A shower would hurt 1 tried that The water feel s 

Ijfc g needle s.” 

“ What a beast that woman is. Fve got a good mind to go 
and fix her with a poKer?” 

Hazel noted that in. WD& BUPate Wii nf wh!{ * Helen did 

not seem to be consciously aware, she was rather more 
pleased than not with the turn of events, and in some vagu eJfr 
way was enjoying the fact that she was in pai n. 

The apartment was not in as. good..taste as Amv*S apart¬ 

ment; and it looked somewhat old-fashioned and corny; but 
Hazel felt more at ease in it T and more secure—and then she 
remembered thal she had fince felt even more so with Anui^ 
How long would it lake lhis new infatuation_of hersjarmr 8 * 
it s course, and what might not happen to her at the end of it 
tEIs time? , 

She felt herself somewhat resentful nf fhp - that Helenfl* 
was “queer/* Suddenly Hazel was aware that she woul d 
r ather be doin^ the loving than receiving it; it wouhTb e 
safer. New ambitions came to her. To be w pJI t\ff pnd sn^ar t 
sblkat she c ould keep some pretty young thing and feel cqn -^ 
t en! with compan ionship and in being loved withoutZSre^ 

hazards tha | love from a man engend ered. 

Thtt physical side nf it. when she contemplated If. did not 
muck interest her, except in so far as it would be tremen¬ 
d ously stimulating, now that she knew how, to provide sexual^ / 
stimulation f or someone to the extent that they squirmed an d 

u fflfUZrgHght lifiie colortui outcries'of ecstasy; little sounds 
like those that birds made in trees as they wer e nest ing for 
the night Cozy sounds fu ll of~devojdon and love. As she ^ 
thought of herself thus giving lov e to another she felt bore d * 
and resentful with"Helen, Who was tdat old bag to presume to 

p ossess her anywa y? 

S he looked across at the electric clock, not unlike the^gp e 
in Amy’s apartment. It had a'hie red second hand on it that 

idfKeJ the seconds around and around; seconds that wourcr~ 
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never come back again. But it did not audibly tick—or at 
any rate, the state of acute hysteria which had possessed her 
and which had caused her to hear the tick of the other clock 
was gone. 

Helen sat quietly heside her, not talking she sensed that 

something wa» fini ng through the other’s mind and tW 

did not wish for the moment to be disturbed with talk of »nv 

End. ““—- —— L 

Suddenly Hazel saw it all. She had hated men almost from 
Ml Ihg-Start—trom the moment when, as a little girT,‘ghe"'Md 
realized Jthat her fa t her Preferred her moth er, not her And 
on through t he years the hatred had grown, finally tn Rwnni> 

entrenched and surrounded by terrible fear afte r Roddy’s 

atonal ropa ~f Iw,, 

And she saw that where she was now was no accident of 
present circumstance; she had been heading towar d L&bianT* 
ism all her life. 

-Some day Sftmiri n/itt. It- pcyghnlofliratty imnnsaiblw 

morality would have to mnv<- nwf and mnV> r 00m f or S J^ 

r A f° y and Heleo 311(1 herself^ but would the st upid mongref 

beast c alled society do it in her liietime/ Fmhahlv mv fti^y 

would continue to o stracize and punish her lor an accitW 

t liafh ad happeHea fo her; they would attach a moral label to 

a£ondition which was no 555.5535 hw :r 7h>. 

had been dropped on her head when she was a baby an d 
steered a fracture too small to show up at the. tim.Ttit 
which had later affected he r. 

All thin rrffig yp before her now » n A ^ wat 
intuitively she knew that later she wo uld tnm from ih. 
templation of it all and take the ache of it out of her mind 

^throw ing herself into the physical debaucheTywhigrwl s 

toe narcotic TdThomosexuals iust at s odium amvtol was tfia 
ngrcotic for those other victims of society’s idiotic failure t o 
understand anything hut sn called va i„« " 

. Now. Helen’s touch began to f| llt | pr mer y r butterfly-lik e 

in its lightness. She helped her to get off her garments as pain ¬ 
lessly as_DQSSible. She $tood bac k and viewed the tong re d 
welts with exclamations of horror not untinged with s ome 

weird, almost sadistic interest * 
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Ever an gently Helen assisted ht p- \ uSSt a reclining.position 
on the pillows where the painful welts would be the leastjjjs - 
fiirhing- Helen tasted the welts anJ seemed to fi nd lhem more ^ 
anH more delicious. She hunted for the more marked ones u n¬ 

fit she found the most painiul spot of a ll and somehow turned 
the pauTInto something bright and wonder ful; more bright 

and'wonderful than ever because the closen ess emotionally of 

nain and pleasure was a bitter-sw *^ that Hazel had never 

Enown before. She reached to higher peaks of ecstasy than sh e 

had'thought would ever he possible 

“Am 1 hurting you?" Helen breathed softly, asd HazeL as J(L 
though listening to an other person heard herself reply : 

~~ “Yes. Divinely.” 

The next evening, when Helen came ho me, she was a | n ^ 3 ^ 

bubbli ng with'gaiety.' “My dear—I’ve got it all fixed. 1 * She 

hlig&d Hazel close.'‘*You’re go ing to work in my depart ¬ 

ment. 

Helen—designing?” 

HelenTpafleiTTIer head. “No—not vet. Yon see, our cus¬ 
tomers don’t go in for specially designed clothes. It’ll be msLas 
a salesgirl. But, darling- Wll be with me. And it’s rough 
nicer work than that wretched basement ” 

^“ That’ll be nice.” There was no enthusiasm in Haze l’s 
tone. 


“It’s a lot better pay, and a l ovel y d e partment. You won ’t 
be on your feet all day."* Sfae squeezed th e euV'agamst Eej 
ln p^And you’ll be with m e.” ~ 

~ "I t’s sweet of you to bother. Helen, Can you iu st hire girls 
when vnu want ?’’ 

“ Well. I’ll have to let one of the others go .” 

Hazel walked toward the windo w. 

" You'll like it, dear. And listen, sweet—I’ll find some way 

f or you to have your own shop, where you can dg_all_the_dt > 

sit pinp you wan t.” 

“ Oh T Helen, can von do that?” The tannish eves brightened^ 

nyihr farrd nhnpt 

“ Not right awav. But— Heavens. I’ve been dreaming of get ¬ 
ting out p f the store for years. T’ve saved anile a gfo 
T hen you and I’ll hav y thnp al] by niiraelves.’* She took die 
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gur! ifltpjjff arms. “Qh. mv d^ } I love you so much. Ill d o 
*n^tfng.for.yoiL.Just love me a littl e—won’t vou ” 

^azdjQQked up at her, “YoiTrq a wfully good. Helen. H I 
l ove YO U forever, if VQU*1I do that—fflyf- p ie mv own shop ” 

Just be patient, dear. Maybe this time next year , f m n 


Agnes 

Agnes stretched so that her toes wriggled beyond the foot 
of the bed, and the palms of her hands pressed against the 
wall behind her head. She smiled her slow lazy smile. Her 
drooping eyes were almost closed with content. There was 
a deep flush on her usually pale face. Her breathing was still 
faintly exhilarated, "Yo’ah awfully sweet, Walter,* 

"God, who wouldn't be sweet to anything as beautiful as 
your He swung his feet over the side of the bed and stood 
up. If I were David, I wouldn't let another man come near 
you.” 

She laughed. "David's a deah. He's really just like Daddy,” 
Agnes sat up and reached for a negligee lying at the foot of 
the bed. She slid her arms into it as she rose. 

The cheap challis was covered with a garish batik design, 
dull now with age and dust Part of the hem was undone in 
the back, and hung in an uneven scallop about her heels. She 
tied a thick red silk cord about her waist to keep the garment 
closed. Her black wavy hair hung in tousled bunches about 
her neck. 

"Guess Fll go in and see if David's up yet. He nevah 
wakes up on Sunday morning unless I pull him out of bed” 

“Come out and have breakfast with me.” Walter caught 
her and pulled her into his arms for a long deep kiss 

“I’d love to. I’ll be right back.” 

She went down the hall to David’s studio, and entered 
without knocking. “Hello, I didn’t think you’d be up." 

David, still in his pajamas, was sitting near the window 
reading the morning paper. He glanced up. “Oh—so you 
finally got up. It’s after one, young lady.” 
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m no! Is it, really7" 

He was studying her, over the top of the paper, “Come 
over here/* He took her hand and swung her into the full, 
bright sunlight “God, Agnes, you look like hell/* 

“Why, David Is that nice?’* 

Tm not trying to be nice. Face white as drawing paper— 
eyes like mud-—circles under them you could etch in,” He 
shook his head, “Agnes, take my advice, while you can. 
You’re going it too fast/* 

T think yo*ah mean. Of co’se a girl doesn’t look her best 
with no make-up/* 

“Did you send that bum about his business last night?” 

“Walter's taking me to breakfast And he isn’t a bum. 
Honestly, David, sometimes I think you’ah jealous/* She 
giggled, 

David sighed, and turned away, “No—sorry. If you’d 
had any sort of integrity, I’d have fallen in love with you— 
sure. Maybe I ought to thank you for not letting me. But I 
do like you enough to be sorry—and disgusted—at the way 
you act” 

“Oh, David! You’ah not goin’ to preach again?” Her soft 
drawl grew petulant “It’s all you do lately.” 

“I’m not preaching, but— Oh, God, what’s the use?” He 
rose, letting the papers crackle into a wide rumpled pool 
about his feet “Walter last night, Louis the night before, 
Sam— HeU, I can’t keep track of them alt And last week, 
that filthy little jerk who plays the piano at Tony’s . . / f 

“He’s not filthy! And he’s a great musician—only, he’s 
nevah had a chance ” 

“Half the time, you don’t even know who they are—-just 
anyone you happen to pick up.” 

4 That’s not a bit true, David, They*ah all yoah friends. 
They all come heah,” 

“Sure. That doesn’t mean a thing. Because I let them come 
here doesn’t mean I'm guaranteeing them health certificates. 
One of these days, you’ll wake up with something you don’t 
want.” He was walking up and down the room. Now he 
stopped before her and seized her arms in his strong firm 
hands- “Good God, Agnes, haven’t you any sense? Do you 
have to have every man you see? You’ll ruin your health— 
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you’ll ruin every chance you have—if you keep this up.” His 
deep voice was sharp with surface anger, but underneath 
there was a deep gong of honest misery. 

‘Just because I like a lot of people, I’ll r uin myself? That’s 
not true, David. It’s the way all great ahtists live. It’s the way 
they live in Paris. Bob told me so—hundreds of times.” 

"Bob was crazy. I don’t believe he ever said any such 
thing, and if he did, he was crazier than I thought he was.” 

He did say it. He told me all the great ahtists and writahs 
an’ real bohemians believed in free love.” 

“Free love isn’t wholesale promiscuity. Kick Walter out 
and come back here and go to bed. I’ll get you some break¬ 
fast Please, Agnes. You need sleep—a lot of it” 

“But I’m not a bit sleepy* Honest, I’ve had plenty of sleep. 
Come on out fo’ breakfast with us.” 

“Sure—you’ve had sleep. We didn’t leave Tony’s until 
two-thirty, and that skin-chaser came back with you. You 
must have had a lot of sleep.” 

“I did. An’ I want to go out It’s a glo’ious day. You come 
with us.” 

“No, thanks.” He walked to the window and stood staring 
into the sunny street 

The window of the florist shop on the comer was filled with 
tulips and jonquils and crisp paper narcissus. They were like 
drifts of sunlight caught behind the pane. 

“Yes, I will go. To make sure you get something fit to eat 
If I let you alone, you’ll go down to Tony’s and drink that 
lousy wine, and eat some god-awful mess.” 

Agnes laughed. “You’ah an’ old beah. Why shouldn’t I 
drink red wine for breakfast, if I like it? Was theah any¬ 
thin’ in the papah about the prize?” She glanced at the 
huddled mess on the floor. 

“Hardly. The contest only dosed last week. Go get dressed 
I’ll be ready in a minute.” 

David came into the studio late on a mid-June afternoon. 
His steps were slow, his feet dragged across the rough bare 
floor. He went through the room to his bedroom, then came 
back and stood looking out the window. He went into the 
huge school studio and walked up and down. There was a 
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charcoal sketch of the city skyline on Agnes’ easel. He 
paused to study it 

It was perfectly drawn; it seemed to have been drawn to 
scale. There was the Post Office tower, with every window 
In its proper place, every numeral on the clock, David sighed. 
“Flat—just flat,” he muttered. 

He went back to the window and stood gazing at the true 
skyline. He had just come back from the Cummins Gallery, 
The evening papers would carry the announcement of the 
award. Agnes would see it on her way home. She could not 
fall to see it The Cummins Prize was an event in Central 
City. Old man Cummins had been the city’s wealthiest mam 
He had left one fortune to build the art gallery, and another 
to be distributed each year in prizes. Prizes for art, literature, 
and music. They were wonderful prizes that guaranteed die 
livelihood of the winners for three years. 

David had known that Agnes did not have a chance. He 
had had a hard enough battle to get her picture hung in the 
exhibit from which the prize winner was selected. He was 
a member of the governing board of the gallery, or he never 
could have managed it. 

Agnes would be coming in any second now. Suddenly he 
saw her turn the comer and come up the street He waited 
at the window, Ms hands two tight fists in his pockets. 

“Hello. Wheah are you?” Her voice came through the 
open door from his living room. She did not sound depressedi 
She had not seen the paper then, 

David came slowly to meet her. “Hello,” 

t ‘What , s the mattah? You sound so glum?” She glanced up 
at Mm. 

“Guess I’m a bit tired. You— Haven’t seen the papers, 
have you?” His deep voice was heavy with misery, 

“Why, no. Why? Oh—David, have the awards been an¬ 
nounced? David—did I win?” She came close to him, one 
hand reaching toward his arm. 

He put his arms about her, and held her gently. “No, dear. 
I was afraid— After all, you’ve had so little study . . 

“Oh!” She was limp against him. “You—you*ah sure?” Her 
voice was pitifully small and dry. 
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“Yea, dear. I went to the gallery myself. But don't take 
it hard, dear. You can try again. Work hard, and perhaps 
next year . . . His hands stroked her hair, her arms, in soft 
futile gestures* 

Agees clung to him. “Oh, I did so want to go to Paris. 
Oh, David, I wanted to go so much.” There was a shiver 
in the words. “Now III have to stay in that horrible base¬ 
ment. Oh, David, it’s mean! It is a good portrait—isn't it?” 

“Yes, dear. Don't worry about it You mustn't take it too 
hard.” 


I ve been countin 1 on it so.” The quiet drawl was lifeless. 
*T Tve been readin’ all about Paris, so I'd know all about 
it when I got theafa. Oh-o-o-oh, David! . , ” Her voice 
shattered in tears. She laid her head against his shoulder and 
cried. 


He led her to a chair and sat down, pulling her onto his 
knees. He sat there, stroking her hair, whispering quiet, 
soothing words. The room was quite dark before he quieted 
her. She sat in the chair, staring at the wall, while he mixed 
her a drink. He brought a wet, cool washcloth and bathed her 
face. He lighted a cigarette for her. All the time, he watched 
her with sad eyes. 

“It isn’t as if I couldn’t paint I can, can’t I, David?’’ 

“Yes, dear, extremely well.” Natural honesty made him 
grimace at the lie. "And it won’t be so bad. I’ve fixed things 
so you won’t have to work in that basement any more. I’ve 
found another position for you.” 

Oh, David—really? Yo’ah so sweet, David.” 

“I went to see Haddon, after I left the gallery. He’s 
advertising manager for The Mammoth Store. He’ll give you 
a position in the art department. Advertising work." 

‘Oh. David! Drawin’ awful things fo’ adve’tisin’? But I 
can’t do that, David. It’s—it’s prostitutin’ aht,” 

“Not quite, my dear.” He drew a chair close to her and 
sat down. He took one of her hands in both of his. “Many 
great artists are doing advertising work now. It wouldn’t hurt 
you, it will help you. It will give you experience.” 

“I don’t want to draw chairs an’ glasses an’ things. I’d 
hate it. I won't do it." She rose and walked away from him. 
Offeno me that, instead of Paris.” Her words choked. 
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He watched her with sad eyes, “Well, let’s not talk about 
it now. When you’re not so upset, you may see it dif¬ 
ferently.” 

“I won’t—evah, Fm goto’ to be an ahtist, not just an old 
hack, doin’ horrible things day aftafa day. I don’t see how you 
can want me to, David.” 

"Run along and get yourself fixed up, and well go out to 
dinner.” 

David said nothing about the advertising position for sev¬ 
eral days. Agnes did not mention it again. 

It was on Sunday morning that he spoke of it. Agnes had 
spent the night in his apartment. She had fixed breakfast for 
them and they were sitting at the card table by the window. 

“Agnes—about that job, Haddon called me yesterday and 
said he’s got to take on a new girl. He’s got to have one Mon¬ 
day. He was going to put an ad in the paper, but I persuaded 
him not to,” 

“Oh, David, why must we argue about that?” 

“Listen to me, Agnes. Try to be sensible. It won’t hurt you 
a bit. It’ll help you, I tell you. Good heavens, girl, if you’ve 
got to work, why not do something that you’ll like?” 

“But I won’t like it—I’ll hate it,” 

“Of course you’ll like it. You’re being silly. You’ve got 
some crazy notion about commercial art. Hell* it’s no disgrace 
to make money out of art.” 

“I didn’t say it was. But that’s not aht, that’s just—just- 
cheap.” 

He laughed. “You got some of the craziest notions. It’s a 
fine position. You’ll be in a decent office, instead of in that 
stuffy basement. You won’t have to stand up all day. And 
you’ll get a decent salary.” 

Agnes chewed a crisp crust of toast, “It would be nice to 
work in an office wheah I could sit down once in a while,” 
Her indolent voice drawled thoughtfully, 

“Of course it would. Hell, I can't imagine any girl in her 
senses turning down a chance like that to go on working in 
a stinking basement.” He pushed his chair back impatiently, 
“Have a cig?” He drew a crumpled package from his pajama 
coat pocket. 
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“Please.” 

He lighted It for her and passed it across the table. “Haddon 
said if you don't come in tomorrow morning he’ll get some¬ 
one from an agency. Now, for heaven’s sake, Agnes, use your 
head." 

She puffed her cigarette. “If only it weren’t prostitutin' 
aht 

“Prostituting—bunk! You’ve got some of the damnedest 
copybook ideas I’ve ever run against Prostituting art! Take 
it from me, artists are damn lucky to get jobs these days. This 
isn’t any golden age of culture, and don’t you get the idea 
that it is. There aren’t many people in this precious country 
of ours who wouldn’t think that the man who could draw a 
million dollar check was a greater artist than the man who 
drew the Mona Lisa." 

“I know. But we ahtists ought to fight ha’d against that sort 
of thing. We ought to make people see the value of aht" 

“Sure. And while we’re trying to make them see it, it’s a 
good idea to eat A starved artist isn’t half as convincing as 
a live one." David’s deep voice was lanced with bitterness. 

"You think I ought to take it? You think I ought to be just 
an adv’ttsin’ ahtist?" Her slender nose wrinkled with disgust 

“I didn’t say I wanted you to spend your life at it" 

"No. Only—what about Paris? David, I want to go to 
Paris." 

"My God, child, you can’t go now. You’ll be getting a good 
salary. You ought to be able to save. Then when you get a 
chance to go to Paris, you’ll have some money. Even in Paris 
they use money, you know." 

Agnes laughed, “I knew that And 1 can entah a picture for 
the Cummins Prize next yeah, just the same?” 

"What’s to stop you? Just because you’re doing advertising 
art, you won’t be barred from entering." 

"I guess you’ah right I guess I would be silly not to take 
it Aftah you wfnt to all the trouble to get it fo’ me. And it’ll 
only be fo’ a yeah," She jumped up and came to sit on his 
knee. "Oh, David, I’ll work so ha’d this yeah." She twined 
her arms about his neck. ‘TU paint the most wondaful pic¬ 
ture. Then they’ll have to give me the prize." 
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“Of course they will.” He tweaked her nose, 

*Tm sure I’ll get it next yeah. Just think, David, I'll prob¬ 
ably be on my way to Paris, this time next yeah.” 


Selma 

Selma sat beside the table, darning stockings. The light, 
tinted by the rose colored lamp shade, slanted a soft glow 
across her face and hair. It spread rosy shadows on her white 
skin, giving the effect of dawn sunlight on new snow. Her 
long firm fingers were quickly graceful The skin of her hands 
was as soft and white as that of her face now. They might 
have been molded from some fine old porcelain, they were 
so fragilely white, yet so firm. 

She was sliding one hand up and down a stocking, looking 
for runs, when there was an imperative rap on the door—a 
loud, excited rap. 

She looked up. ‘‘Come in.” > 

The door sprang open and slammed back against the wall. 
Tom pelted in, followed, with more decorum, by a thin, bent- 
shouldered man. 

“The gods be praised! I was afraid you wouldn’t be here. 
Kid, have I got an ideal” He rushed across the floor and, 
seizing her hands, pulled her to her feet, with all the gentle¬ 
ness of a hurricane meeting a tornado. 

“Why—Tom . . . Have you lost your mind?” Selma laughed 
m her low contained fashion, her breath hardly ruffled by 
her impetuous guest. “You know I don’t let you come up 
here.” There was quiet reproof in the words. 

Tom laughed boisterously. “Don’t I know! But this is 
special. Howard—here she is—the original virgin. Doesn’t 
let men in her room—doesn’t let them hold her hand, or-—or 
do—anything. But, am I right—or am I right? Feast youf 
eyes on the snow queen herself.” 

The stranger came toward Selma, his hand extended. “Fm 
Howard Breen. I assume from this lucid introduction that 
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you’re Miss Lundholjm.” His face was thin and tired; his voice 
was fatigued. But, in his rather cynical tired eyes, a sudden 
flare of interest glowed. 

Selma smiled, that slow, placid smile. “Tom is impetuous. 
He always is.” 

“Listen, beautiful, we’ve got a stunt for you—and what a 
stunt What’d I tell you, Howard? Won’t she make ’em stand 
on their hind legs and shout? It’s this damn ball—” He turned 
back to Selma. “United Charities thing , . . And here it is the 
first of May, and the damn thing only two weeks off—and 
that big lummox hoists himself and treks to the coast And 
leaves The Star up the well-known creek with a tableau and 
no central figure. Howard, won’t she be a wow? You’ll do it 
won’t you, Selma, and save the fame of the dear old StarV* 

“What are you talking about?” She stared at him, her in¬ 
credibly blue eyes wider than usual, a faint frown creasing her 
forehead. “Mr. Breen, has he been in a bar? They’re bad for 
him.” 

Howard laughed. “No—*” 

Listen. It’s this ball and pageant You know, they pull it 
every year. Charity stuff. The biggest event of the year. Hell, 
you explain, Howard. She’ll do, won’t she? I’ve got to get 
back. I m supposed to be covering that shooting over in River- 
view. He’s safe, Selma. Mothers leave their babies with him. 
Don’t try to get rough, old man. She’s got some right Do I 
know? Bye, Selma. See you later.” He dashed out as hectically 
as he had entered, without bothering to dose the door. They 
could hear him leaping down the stairs. 

Selma smiled. “What was he talking about?” 

The man was studying her in an aloof manner, as one 
might admire an exquisite painting. Interest had routed most 
of the weariness from his eyes. “Would you care to come 
out? There’s a little place near here that’s not half bad. They 
have good wine. Tom says you’re not much of a drinker.” 
When he smiled all the hard lines faded, leaving his face 
gentle. 

I d like to go out with you.” She said it simply, with the 
naive candor of a child. “But aren’t you going to tell me why 
Tom was acting like a maniac?” 
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“Doesn’t he always? But come along, and I'll teH you on 
the way,” 

She got her hat and coat and gloves. She pulled the hat 
over her smooth hair with a sure hanfl, then turned toward 
him . 

“Ready?” His tone rose with surprise. * 

“Yes*” 

‘Tom said you were amazing. Yon are.” The surprise 
grew. 

“Why? Is there anything wrong?" 

He shook his head, smiling- “Everything’s right. Only it’s a 
long time since Tve seen a girl start anywhere without running 
to a mirror and piling on makeup, It’s refreshing.” 

“Do I need powder?" 

“No, Neither do most of the ones who bathe in it. Let’s 
go.” 

On their way to the bar, Howard Breen explained. He was 
assistant art director for The Central City Star . That made it 
his job to take care of The Star's part in the coming charity 
ball. 

“But you see, I don’t know anything about the ball*” Selma 
interrupted. “Fve only been here since last October.” 

"Oh—X see. Well, it’s the biggest event in the city.” It was 
held in the huge armory hall* he continued. Everybody at¬ 
tended, The social rulers sat in boxes and gazed upon the 
antics of the crowd through lorgnettes. The Junior League, 
and some of the other younger groups, had their own exclusive 
tableau in the pageant. Every large organization in the city 
offered a tableau, and the best one won a prize. Each year 
there was much striving to achieve that honor, and much 
private criticism of the judges’ decision. Almost invariably the 
prize went to one of the society groups, 

“It sounds marvelous,” Selma said, 

“Here we are.” Howard held the door for her. He led her 
to a quiet table and ordered wine and sandwiches, “It’s a lot 
of fun, and a helluva lot of work. There’s a pageant commit¬ 
tee. I got hooked into that this year. We decide what the 
pageant is to represent. This year it’s Winning the West. All 
the stuff about discovering and settling the West. And every¬ 
one is straining his guts to produce the best tableau.” 
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Selma smiled as she sipped her wine. “It sounds gorgeous. 
But why did Tom want me to hear about it?” Selma’s placid 
glance was vaguely puzzled 

“You’re going to be in it 1 didn’t think so till I saw you, 
but now * . 

# “Me—why—” 

“Listen—I’m not finished. The Starts tableau is the Mis¬ 
sissippi, Fm running that too. Marquette, Joliet, Indians— 
the whole bunch of them, coming down the river. We had a 
chap—fellow in the advertising department ... A Swede-— 
Lord, was he big! The blondest hair, and a beard—what a 
Neptune he was. He was going to be the river. Then he ups 
and leaves the paper. Got a better job on the coast Now you 
see where that leaves us. Tom and I had dinner together to¬ 
night, and I was bellyaching about it, and he lets out a yell, 
does a sort of apache around the table, and yanks me to 
you before I knew what was happening, I had my doubts* 
You always think of water as a man, Neptune, and all that 
The Father of Waters—that’s our little stream. But—” 

“Me? You want me in your pageant?" The calm voice was 
ruffled by a gentle excitement 

“That’s the idea. And will you be a wowl Tom’s been 
raving about you for months, but I thought it was just another 
of his nutty dreams. He’s always raving. But you—as the 
river , * . Phew!” He whistled and nodded his head. “Lady, 
we’ll knock ’em cold. You in that bluish green chiffon with 
foamy lace , „ . Boy!” He studied her through half-closed 
eyes. “Thank God, the costumes aren’t made yet I cancelled 
the river one. We’ll have to design it over for you. I think the 
little old Star’ll bring home the whole pig this year,” 

“But—me— I wouldn’t know what to do,” 

“We’ll show you. Where do you work?" 

Selma told him. 

“Good. I’ll pick you up there tomorrow at five-thirty. Well 
go to the customers, then we’ll have dinner. Better have Tom 
come along. He’ll have a fit if I start muscling in on his girl” 
“But Fm not his girl,” Selma objected quietly, “He’s a nice 
boy, but, * , ” 

Howard laughed. “I happen to know he has ambitions 
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about you. So we’ll ask Mm to come along. You’ll be ready at 
five-thirty?” 

“Yes,” 


The huge armory hall was decorated with ancient flap, 
and tomahawks, and Indian feathers, and long strands of 
wampum. There were little log huts in the comers, and 
tepees. The ushers and attendants were dressed in buckskins 
and coon caps, or were painted and blanketed like Indians, 

Selma stood in the doorway and watched the crowds. There 
was a deep rising and subsiding roar, like surf on sand—voices 
—thousands of voices. The boxes were filled with beautiful 
women in exquisite gowns, and sleek men in smooth black 
suits. Just like the people Selma admired in the movies. She 
drew in deep breaths of delight This was so much better than 
seeing pictures of them. 

At one end, the stage had been converted into the interior of 
a block house. Here a tremendous orchestra was playing. At 
her back, there was a more subdued hubbub, where the par¬ 
ticipants in the pageant were crowded into the huge space 
behind the hall, and overflowed out into the open courtyard 
beyond. 

A whistle knifed a shrill arc through the noise, 

“Where’s Selma?” 

She turned and smiled at Howard Breen, “Here I am. Isn’t 
it wonderful?” 

“Come away from that door, youngster. We don’t want 
them to get a sight of you till you appear in the tableau/’ 

She left the doorway regretfully. 

The undulating roar was subsiding now. Someone was talk¬ 
ing through a loudspeaker. The wierdly hollow voice perme¬ 
ated the huge hall. 

In the great open space behind the hall, the whistle blew 
again. “Columbus—De Soto . . .” The announcer called the 
tableaux in tfyeir order. The wide double doors were swung 
open. There was a loud high call of trumpets. The pageant 
had started. 

The Spirit of the Mississippi had the last place in the 
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parade—the strategic place. Howard Breen had worked hard 
to get that 

Selma stood in line, with her Indians carrying small canoes, 
Pere Marquette, Joliet, and all the satellites of the fiver about 
her. Through the wide doors she could hear the clapping and 
cheering flooding and eddying about each tableau as it ap¬ 
peared, The Indians, their canoes on wheels, were moving 
forward, 

Howard hovered about, smiling and anxious. "Now walk 
slowly. Remember, these kids have a Job carrying your train. 
Don’t get ahead of them," He patted her shoulder. 

She smiled at him, quiet, serene. *TH be careful,” 

There was a sudden silence as she came into the hall— a 
swift, breathless silence. Then roaring cheers pounded and 
shattered against the walls. It seemed as if the building itself 
were shaking and shuddering its applause. Selma walked 
slowly about the edge of the tremendous hall. The sea-green 
velvet gown, covered with sea-bhie chiffon, flowed from her 
like the waters of the river she represented. The long train 
was held on the heads of two dozen small boys, so that it 
billowed and fell like water. Fish, fashioned in brilliant se- 
• quins, disported up and down die train. Her long smooth 
butter-colored hair, swaying about her knees, was twined with 
sequins and green feathers. A coronet of green feathers, cut 
to the semblance of leafy branches, rose from her high white 
forehead. More than ever, her skin had that quality of snow 
under sunlight. Her incredibly blue eyes were wide deep 
river bays. 

She did not look up at those crowded boxes, she moved, 
tranquil and aloof, around the hall. She did not notice the 
judges’ stand, as every other participant had eagerly done. 
She did not see a young man lean forward from among the 
judges, and watch her, his eyes following her when she passed. 

For once, there was no argument about the winning tab¬ 
leau. Selma’s procession went slowly around the hall a second 
time, flooded by mounting tides of clapping and cheers. Then 
it was over, Selma went down the hall to the dressing rooms. 

Howard came to meet her. "Lord, child, ypu were mar¬ 
velous. God, I never saw anything so beautiful in my life,” 
He was holding her hands. "You’re really too beautiful” 
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She smiled Her serene face was bright with happiness. “It 
was lovely. I can never thank you enough for letting me do 
it It was so nice of you.” 

“Nice of me? You were the nice one to be wiling to do 
it” 

“Wiling? Wiling to wear this wonderful dress?” Her long 
firm fingers stroked the hips of the gown. “I—I’m sorry I have 
to take it off. Can—can I go back and watch, afterward? Fd 
love to watch them dance.” 

“Go back and watch?” He laughed. “You're the most re¬ 
freshing creature Fve ever met. Lord, haven’t you any con¬ 
ceit? You're the hit of the evening. They're all yowling to 
see you—to meet you,” 

“Me? But—” 

He laughed again at the incredulous amazement in her face. 
“There's another dress in your room. You can’t pul that tiling 
around all evening. Go change, FU wait here for you.” 

In an amazing short time, Selma rejoined Howard. He was 
waiting, beyond the last dressing room door, talking to a tall 
dark-eyed young man. They turned when they heard her foot¬ 
steps. 

“My God, what a beauty.” It was the tall dark-eyed young 
man. “Hell, Breen, is she real?” he whispered. 

Selma came toward them in her unhurried manner. She 
wore an evening gown now. A soft pale blue silk—like ice. 
It lay in gentle high folds about her throat Her feet looked 
small and narrow in deep blue kid sandals, with thin high 
heels. Her butter-colored hair was coiled in a huge soft knot at 
the back of her neck, 

“Didn't take you long, How'd you get out of that thing so 
quickly?” Howard grinned. 

“The maid helped me. Is this another part of the tableau?” 
She stroked the gown with tender hands, 

Howard shook his head, laughing. “You're a tableau, no 
matter what you wear. Turn around, Madame Hanover said 
it was just the thing for you, but I wasn't sure.” 

Selma turned slowly. The gown had no back. Her smooth 
white skin lay like spilled cream in a frame of huge soft silk 
roses of dark blue. 
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“She was right.** Howard nodded. “But anything would suit 
you. 1 * 

“Will you introduce me?** The tall dark^eyed young man 
stepped forward, gazing at the girl 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. She does that to me. I get con¬ 
fused just looking at her. Selma, this is Mr. Scott McCormick 
Benton. He's been dying to meet you. Mis* Lundhjolm, Mr. 
Benton.** 

When Selma extended her hand, the man bent over it and 
laid his lips in a quick light touch on the gloved back. 

“This is more than a pleasure. I never saw anyone more 
beautiful.” There was something close to reverence in his 
v tone. 

“Thank you.” 

“May I take her to our box, Breen? That is, if Miss Lund¬ 
hjolm would care to come?” 

“By all means. It’s up to Selma.” 

“I would like to.** The calm placid voice agreed. 

Howard watched her go, his eyes suddenly dark with weari¬ 
ness and a vague regret 


“Good evening.” 

Selma looked up. “Oh, hello, Mr. Benton.” 

He took her arm, and led her away from the pushing crowd 
of girls belching from the store entrance like smoke from a 
clogged chimney. It was two weeks since the pageant Almost 
every night of those two weeks he had been at the store en¬ 
trance at five-thirty. Every evening, when she reached her 
room, there had been a box of flowers, or a huge box of 
candy. Selma brought the candy to the store for the girls, and 
gave most of the flowers to the landlady or to the girl who 
lived across the hall. 

“I couldn't possibly keep them all In my room. I wouldn't 
have room to move if I did,” she had said to the landlady 
when she objected to Selma's giving away the flowers. 

“Where shall we go?** Benton paused on the comer. 

“We were out last night, and the night before. I can't stay 
out every night. I’ve got to sleep some time.” She smiled up 
at him. 
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“Well, Just for dinner. Then FI! take you right home.” 

“AH right” She liked being with him. Not only because he 
was Eke the handsome men in the movies. Selma liked his 
appearance, and she liked his quiet courtesy, his gentle defer¬ 
ence to her wishes, and his low rich voice. It was fun to go 
out with this frightfully rich young man. 

The girls in the store had told her who he was,, Howard had 
told her. He was an orphan, the last of one of the oldest 
families in the city. And he owned The Star # and almost half 
of the property on Center Street. Every girl in Central City 
wanted to marry him. 

“He can have any of them. He’s had plenty—the ones he 
could get that way. And there’ve been enough. He’s a play¬ 
boy, Selma. Watch your step.” Howard had told her that, just 
this week. “He hasn’t got marriage on his mind. Not out of 
bis set—anyhow. Take my advice, and let him alone,” 

“I can take care of myself,” she had said. But what Howard 
had told her had made her a trifle sorry. Mr, Benton seemed 
so nice. She had no illusions about men. They all wanted 
one thing. But she had hoped he would be a little different. 
Well, he was one of the gentlemen. She did not have to fear 
him. 

“You’re very quiet tonight.” He took her arm to help her 
across the street, 

“Am I?” It was nice having him hold her arm. Where his 
fingers touched, her arm grew warm and tingly, Every time 
he touched her, there was that feeling—cold and warm at the 
same time. Last night, when they were dancing at The Fainted 
Devil, she had felt dizzy and icy cold and breathlessly hot, 
when his arm was about her waist. It was like that time in 
Martinviile, when Dick Walker had kissed her. Only this was 
stronger and lasted longer. And ft was just from a touch, 

“You’re so strange. So quiet, so sure. I wonder if you really 
do like me?” Benton leaned across the table, when they were 
in the restaurant and he had ordered their dinner. 

“Of course I do,” Inexplicably, her face felt hot 

He smiled. “Selma* I’m absolutely gone on you. Lord, I 
haven’t done a thing for two weeks but think of yoti. Please 
like me—just a little bit.” He reached across the table and 
took her hand. 
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“I do.” She did not remove her hand, 

"But you won't let me get near you* You won’t let me give 
you things/’ he reproached. 

“But I do let you. All those beautiful flowers, and the 
candy,” 

“You wouldn't keep the bracelet/* He was watching her 
carefully. His intensely brown eyes were narrowed to a 
puzzled frown. A shop girl. Different from most of them, but 
still— She was the first girl who had ever turned Mm down. 
And she had been doing it for two weeks. 

She was shaking her head. “I couldn't keep that. I’ve never 
taken anything I didn't earn, and I couldn’t earn that/' She 
was not looking at him. She had never before felt shy with 
a man, 

“You won’t let me eome near your room ” The reproach 
deepened in his voice. 

“I never Jet any man come there. I never have/* 

He frowned and became interested In his dinner. A man 
could get any of them. Certainly a man with his money could. 
He had never run up against one like Selma before. She had a 
game he did not understand. Of course she was lying when 
she said no man had ever touched her. That was an old gag. 
But what would get her? 

“You took that evening oufit, and the costume, from 
Breen.' 1 He looked up suddenly, his rich voice sharpened with 
accusation—and a deeper—harsher thing. 

She shook her head. “Not from Howard. 77ie Star gave 
them to me. And I earned those, didn't I? Didn't I help them 
win the prize?** 

He laughed. She was so quietly, so inexorably sincere. 
“Yes. You certainly did. But, my dear child, you earn any¬ 
thing by just being beautiful.” His voice softened. 

“No. If I am, I didn’t do it, I just happened to be bom the 
way I am/' 

“You're a new one on me,” he admitted, “Lord, Selma, any 
Other girl as beautiful as you would be so damn con¬ 
ceited , . 

“But why?” Those incredibly blue eyes looked into his, 
wide, uncomprehending. 

He shivered. It was those eyes that almost drove him mad. 
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He had neyer forced a girl in his life. He had never had to. 
But when he looked into those eyes he wanted her—wanted 
her as he had never wanted anything in his life. And yet, 
something in them held him back. They were so honest* so 
sincere. 

He turned away. "Never mind. You’re God’s taunt to men. 
How anyone can be as beautiful—as gorgeous as you—and as 
cold —** 

"I’m not cold. But, Mr, Benton , , " 

"For God’s sake, why can’t you call me Scott? Mr. Bento*tF 
His rasped nerves shivered his words. Being so close to her— 
getting just so near—then having her say no , . . 

"Sure you want to go right home?” he asked, a short while 
later, when they stood on the street outside the restaurant 

"Yes* please.” 

He called a taxi. When he put his arm about her in the cab, 
she did not object. She did not puJl away when he drew her 
closer. That hot and cold feeling possessed her entire body 
now. She twitched nervously, but did not move away. 

"Tomorrow’s Saturday. You won’t mind staying out to¬ 
morrow?” His voice was strangely quiet—almost muffled. 

"No,” 

Suddenly he clenched her against him. With one hand he 
caught her chin, and forced her mouth up to his. 

She struggled, but she did not speak. She pushed against 
him, hut he held her. His lips were against hers, tight, hard. 
That hot and cold tingly feeling washed over her in great 
waves that made her weak and dizzy. She fought harder and 
freed herself, 

"You—you shouldn’t have done that, X—I don’t like it 1 * 
Her voice was low, and for the first time, unconvincing. 

"God, Selma, how can I be with you and not— Hell, don’t 
you know I’m mad about you?” His words were hoarse and 
shaky, 

"I won’t go out with you—if you’re going to do that,” The 
placid voice was troubled and unsteady. Selma could not re* 
member when she had cried. Strange—she wanted to cry now. 

"Please, dear—don’t say that, lH be good, I swear l will.” 

The taxi stopped. Selma let Scott hold her hand as he helped 
her out 
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“111 pick you up here at seven. That all right?” 

“Yes. Goodnight. 1 ' She went in hastily. 

Usually, Selma went right to sleep when she got into bed. 
Tonight she lay staring at the strange pattern on the ceiling 
made by the street light beyond her window. It was a warm 
June night, but she shivered. Even after she pulled up a second 
blanket, she lay there shivering. A dull sadness was heavier 
than the blankets over her. She had never before been sad- 
even on the farm. She had been afraid of Paw, she had hated 
the farm, but she had not been sad. Scott was so nice. Some¬ 
how, the old fear was almost gone when she was with him. 
She could not remember Paw when she was with Scott. But 
he was like all the rest of these men in the towns and cities. 
They were not really men—as she bad been brought up to 
understand men. Particularly the ones who were gentlemen. 
Why she was stronger than he was. She could push him away, 
and he allowed her to do it. That tiny, sharp feeling of con¬ 
tempt slid up through her sorrow,“and made her sadder. He 
looked so big and strong, yet he begged and pleaded with her 
like a baby. 


“Lord, what a mob.” Scott stood at her side, surveying the 
crowded dining room. “Doesn't look like much chance for a 
table.” Scott turned to the head waiter. His voice was strangely 
casual. There was a studied disappointment in his manner. 

Selma glanced at him. He usually reserved a table in ad¬ 
vance. 

“No, sir, not in the main dining room, sir.” The head waiter 
spoke glibly. “I can give you a table in one of the side rooms, 
Mr. Benton. 

“Oh, damn. Do you mind, Selma?” He bent toward her, 
deferential, apologetic. “Fra sorry, I forgot to make a reserva¬ 
tion.” 

“Why no. Of course not.” 

The head waiter led them to a door at the far end of the 
dining room. The door opened on" a small ball, at the end of 
which there was another door. He opened this, and stood 
aside for them to enter. It was a lovely room, like a sitting 
room. A fireplace, and big easy chairs, and a huge davenport 
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An extremely long, extremely wide davenport * * * It was 
large enough to sleep on. 

In the center of the room there was a table, set for two, A 
low bowl of green and yellow spray orchids covered the cen¬ 
ter of the table, with tall silver candle sticks at each end 

“What a lovely room, 1 ' Selma said “But it’s all ready.*' She 
glanced at Scott, 

“When we have a large crowd, we always set up the tables 
in the side rooms, miss,** the head waiter explained suavely, 

Scott did not talk much during the meal. He did not eat 
much, but sat watching Selma, his eyes bright and almost 
hard. Several times his champagne glass shook when he picked 
it up. At last the waiter set the coffee and the liqueurs on the 
little coffee table before the davenport He put the bowl of 
orchids on the mantle, and another waiter helped him carry 
the table from the room, 

Scott poured the coffee and the liqueurs, then he walked up 
and down the room. He lighted a cigarette, 

Selma sat on the davenport, watching hint He swung about 
suddenly to look down at her. Her wide honest eyes watched 
him, 

“Damn it, Selma, you do like me,” He snapped the cigar¬ 
ette in two and tossed the pieces into the empty fireplace. He 
dropped down beside her, “You do, I can see it in the way you 
look at me,” His arm slid about her waist 

“Of course I do, Scott Fve told you I do,** Her voice was 
low. 

“Then why— My God, don’t you know Fm crazy about 
you?” 

She nodded, “Please be nice then.” 

“Nice! Hell, what do you expect me to be—some sort of 
plaster saint? Fm crazy about you. God, Fm beginning'to 
think Fm in love with you! Selma, I want you—Fve got to 
have you!” He crushed her against him. 

The round pearl stud in the middle of his dress shirt dug 
into her chest. She held her breath. His lips were against her 
hai*. One hand clutched her bare shoulder. The hand felt hot 
against the chill of her skin. He raised his head. Her wide 
incredibly blue eyes gazed into his, He released her swiftly, 
and rose. 
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Scott walked across the room as if he were in a hurry to 
reach a specific destination. “My God f I—1 can't! When you 
look at me like that— Good God, if you're so damn pure, 
why do you go out with men this way? Some day a man'll get 
you in a place like this * . ” 

Selma shook her head. Her eyes were sad now, and her lips 
drooped. “I’m not afraid. I’ve gone out with a lot of men.” 

“And you want me to believe that you've never slept with 
any of them?” He faced her, his voice brutal, tense. 

“I never have.” Those huge, frank eyes reproached him. 

He turned away. “I believe you. I didn't at first, but— 
Hell, you couldn't look at a man the way you do, and tie.** 
He came back to the davenport, and stood looking at her. He 
reached a hand toward her, then let it drop at his side. “I’m not 
given to rape. I wish to God I were. I thought I could—make 
you , . He was walking away from her, his back to her, 
“But not with you looking at me the way you do. You don't 
know what chances you take,” He faced her again. “Hell, just 
because you have no feelings—just because you're like ice— 
don't think that men are that way. You'd drive a man crazy. 
And you'll come up against a man some day who’ll take you,” 

“I don’t think so.” Her voice was lower, sadder. 

“You’re pretty sure of yourself, aren't you? Coming out 
here with me-—alone in here,” 

“You’re a gentleman.” It was a tiny whisper, dull with con¬ 
tempt Her head was bent. She reached for a cigarette and 
lighted it quickly, so that he could not see the tears in her 
eyes. 

His laughter rasped against her ears. He was too intent 
upon himself to hear the gibe in her words, “Don't fool your¬ 
self, my dear. Gentlemen are built the same as truck drivers. 
And if they’re pushed too far, the veneer cracks," His restless 
moving around the room brought him close to her again. He 
leaned toward her. She glanced up. 

“God—” He laughed a low tormented sound. “I meant to. 
That's what I brought you out here for. Fd made up my mind 
to get you.” He appeared to be talking to himself. 

‘Then-—why—” Selma's voice rose slightly. 

“Because-— 1 don't know. I just can’t. I—I can't hurt you. 

I can’t take you unless you want me to, Selma—my dear—my 
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dear > . * He knelt beside her, his arras around her waist 
“My dear, I love you. It must be that. IVe never cared what 
a girl thought before, I could always get them—one way or 
another—and I never cared if they liked me or not, I never 
thought of how they felt. But you—Selma, I want you to like 
me-— I want you to love me. You’ve got to want me as much 
as I want you.’ 1 He laid his head in her lap. 

Selina looked down at him. She raised one hand and held 
it over his head, then she drew it away. But it reached back 
"until it touched that soft hair. Her eyes were wide and sad, 
and full of a deep love that Scott would have liked to see. But 
her lips curled upward in contempt 

He raised his head and rose, “What can I do to make you 
love me, dear?” His voice was drained and flat. *To make 
you want me?” 

She did not look up, she did not answer. 

For long minutes there was no sound in the room, except 
his nervous restless steps, up and down, up and down. 

*Tm sorry. I made you forget your coffee.” He paused be¬ 
side the little table. 

“I didn’t really want it” It was a flat tiny whisper. 

He stared at her. “Well, drink some liqueur. We both need 
it.” 

She took the glass from his hand and sipped the liqueur. 

He drank his quickly and resumed his restless walking. 
“Don’t you like me at all?” 

"Of course I do.” The words shivered. She could not have 
explained why she refused him. The old habit of refusing—- 
the old fear that Paw had taught her—the old horror of what 
yielding had meant to girls on the farm would not leave her. 

“Would it be so awfully hard to be with me always? To let 
me love you?” 

She did not answer. 

“Lord, Selma, what are you afraid of? 111 be kind to you. 
HI not hurt you, VW do anything I can to make you happy.” 
His words were tense and sharp with pleading. He was coming 
toward her again, 

Selma stood up and waited. He stopped in front of her and 
put out his arms, but they dropped at his sides, 

“I can’t touch you knowing you don’t want me to,” 
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Selina sighed. “But I—’’ The words would not come. “I 
think we’d better go home. I—I’m tired." There was no 
serenity left in her voice; it was dull and resigned. 

When she was standing before her door, she held out her 
hand. “Goodbye, Scott I don’t think I'll go out with you any 
more.” 

“Selma—what are you saying? You—you won’t ... But 
why?” The words were harsh, frightened, 

“I— It makes you sad, and—and I can’t sleep after I’ve 
been out with you.” She said it frankly, quietly. 

“Darling—you do love me." He took her in his arms. 

For a second she relaxed. But that hot and cold tingly feel¬ 
ing was too much to bear. Every nerve felt raw and bare. She 
pushed him away. He stepped back with a sigh that was al- 
most a moan. 

Goodbye. She closed the door before he could reply. 


Selma sat beside the table in her room. The rose tinted light 
from the lamp lay across her face, making the deep shadows 
under her eyes seem deeper. Those incredibly blue eyes were 
dull and drooping. Her lips were set in a tight line. The placid 
calmness was gone from her face, leaving it tight and miser¬ 
able. The old tranquility was frozen into a mask-like rigidity. 
A magazine was lying in her lap, but she was not reading it 
She was gazing at the comer of the wall. 

It was almost three weeks since the night she had told 
Scott goodbye. And he had allowed her to rule. He had ac¬ 
cepted her word. She had not seen him. Howard Breen had 
told her that Scott had gone away. Howard had tried to take 
her out, had tried to keep her amused so that she would forget. 
But she refused to go out with him. She had refused to go out 
with anybody. Every night, she sat in her room. AH day she 
moved like a wooden mannikin about the store. And when she 
went to bed, she could not go to sleep. For the first time in 
her life, she was tired—heavily, horribly tired. 

Tonight she did not hear the steps coming up the stairs and 
along the hall. She did not even turn when she heard the knock 
on the door. It would be the landlady. She was so kind, and 
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she had been worrying about Selma. During these weeks she 
had come up frequently to talk with the girl, 

“Come in.** Selma’s voice held no invitation. She glanced 
toward the door* “Scott!” She sat still, suddenly too weak to 
rise. 

He closed the door quietly, and stood looking at her. 
“Selma, my darling , . 

She rose and clutched the table edge. “You—you 
shouldn't . . 

“Darling—I couldn't stand it. I—I got out of town, but— 
Selma, you've got to marry me, I love you. God, if you knew 
what these weeks have been, I just can’t get along without 
you. Selma, darling, please say yes.” He had come dose to 
her, now he took her hands, and held them gently. 

Marry Scott—Olga and Sigrid, married—working on those 
awful farms . . . But it could never be like that with Scott 
Probably Scott had never seen a farm. That strange icy-hot 
feeling was spreading from her hands up her arms, down her 
spine. She was weak and dizzy. 

“Selma—darling—why won't you say yes?” His low rich 
voice pleaded. “I know you love me. If I had known that 
night, I would never have left you. But I thought you didn't 
care. But I had to come back anyhow. I—I wanted you, 
whether you cared or not. Then I ran into Breen tonight I 
went to see him, to find out what you were doing. Lord, did 
he give me hell!” Scott laughed. His voice was happy. “He 
thought I'd done you wrong, angel. He was ready to cut me 
into small pieces. When he told me about you—that you 
wouldn’t go out with him—or anybody , . - And that you 
looked as if you were dying— Oh, darling, I couldn’t get here 
fast enough! I knew you loved me. Darling, you do. Say you 
do.” He had her in his arms now, stroking her hair, kissing 
her ear, her neck, 

“I—I don't know.” She did not know anything but that his 
arms were about her. She only knew that she wanted to stay 
like this forever. She wriggled herself free so that she could 
look at him. 

For a second he stared at her, his eyes tight with sudden 
pain. Then he seized her arm, “Well, by God, if you don't 
know, I'll teach you!” He clenched her close again, “I adore 
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you* But Fm going to be boss, for a while. IVe let you lead 
me a merry runaround. Now, 111 do the leading. We re go¬ 
ing to get married—now. Tonight!" 

“Ohr —Scottl” Her voice shivered upward happily. She 
wriggled, but she could not get out of his arms. He held her 
so tightly that the pressure hurt He war a man, after all. He 
was making the decision that she could not make. ‘‘But we 
can’t now. It’s too late." 

"Late, hell. Not for me. A phone call or two, and a check 
— If s never too late when you can draw a big enough check, 
my angel. Come along." 

"But—Scott .. . . I’ll have to change my dress . . Her 
calm voice was gay. Those wide, incredibly blue eyes were as 
softly bright as pools in the moonlight 

"Get your hat.” His voice was also gay—gay and com¬ 
manding, “IU buy you everything in the city tomorrow. But 
I’m not marrying clothes. I don’t care what you’ve got on.” 
He pulled her into another tight, breathless hug. His lips were 
matched to hers. 

She slipped her arm about his neck, and held him almost 
as tightly as he held her. 



"What are you up to? Might help me uncover this table, 
’stead of fussing in that drawer.” Fanny glanced across the 
table at Hazel. 

It was five minutes before opening time. The basement 
looked huge and empty. Up and down the aisles, the girls 
were folding the long white sheets that covered the counters 
and tables at night, folding them and putting them away, and 
tidying their merchandise. 

Hazel did not look up. She was rummaging in the drawer 
under the table, where the girls kept their sales books, and 
towels and soap, and such small possessions as they chose to 
leave in the store. 

*Tm leaving this morning.” She managed to keep her dull 
voice scornful, despite its triumph. 

M You—you’re what?” Fanny leaned across the table. She 
bad returned to the basement two weeks before. For a while, 
after she had lost her part in the play, she had tried to get 
work elsewhere. She had found no available work which she 
could do, so she had come back to the basement. 
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I said, I m leaving. And I won’t have to come sneaking 
back the way some people—” 

“Yeah? Going to tty the street for a change?” Fanny’s voice 
rose to fury. 

“You—you dreadful girl!" Hazel looked at her with despis¬ 
ing eyes. I m being transferred. To the misses’ department. 
Upstairs. It’s a splendid position. I shall have the opportunity 
to do the work I want to do.” The dull voice was livened by 
the boast. “And it’s only temporary—a start. By next year, I 
shall have my own shop. It’s all planned.” 

“By next year you’ll be selling Paris models in the five-and 
dime.” Fanny sniffed and turned her back. 

Agnes had left last week. She had . a lovely office upstairs, 
where she had nothing to do but draw pictures for the adver¬ 
tising department. Now Hazel was going, 

Mr. French was coming down the aisle with two girls 
trailing behind him, “Fanny will show you what to do. Fanny, 
these girls are new. Show them their duties." He started to 
move on, cold, grey, aloof—He saw Hazel. “Miss Boardman, 
you d better get to your department. You’re counted late, you 
know, if you’re not in your department when the gong rings.” 
He went on, seeding to float down the aisle. 

The gong filled the basement with sharp hollow clangor. 
Hazel turned away from the table without even glancing at 
the two new girls. Cora came pelting down the aisle and al¬ 
most collided with HazeL 

’’Do look where you’re going.’’ Hazel stepped aside. 

“Say, Fanny! Didja hear? Have yuh seen the paper?” She 
was flourishing a tabloid. 

“Imagine wasting time on that trash,” Hazel stiffened, 
“Goodbye, Fanny. Wish you luck ” Her tone gloated 

What s up?” Fanny ignored Hazel, and leaned over Cora’s 
shoulder, 

Selma! Lookit—-her pitcher *n everything. Ain’t that a 
break—man-yin’ that millionaire guy?” 

Hazel stopped* 

Fanny grabbed the paper. “For the lova—look!” She spread 
the tabloid on the table. 

On the front page there was a picture of Selma, standing 
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beside Scott McCormick Benton, Across the top of the page 
there was a huge banner— city's catch caught by fageant 

BEAUTY, 

“Why—why ifs ridiculous,” Hazel stammered, “As if he’d 
marry a shop girl!” 

“Huh—there it is.” Cora slapped the picture, “Now, ain’t 
that a break?” 

“Girls—what’s this?” Mr, French’s cold grey voice roused 
them. “The gong has rung,” 

Fanny grinned Up at him, “It’s Selma, Mr, French. She’s 
gone off and got married.” 

“Indeed. That need not prevent you from attending to your 
duties. If she’s left without notice, she forfeits her last week’s 
salary. Coia, get to your counter.” 

Hazel was still staring at the picture. “Selma—married to— 
How did she ever do it? 1 wonder if she’ll come in?” 

“Miss Boardman, please report to your department,” 

“If she does, I’ll send her up to see you,” Fanny called, her 
tiny voice high and artificially sweet. She turned to the two 
strange girls. 

Swish—swish , . . scrape—swish , „ , The feet were arriv¬ 
ing. The big spring sale—feet rushing to be there first-feet 
gritting over dusty wood . , » 

“What’s your name?” Fanny smiled pertly at the first girl. 

“Matilda Green,” She was small and thin—desperately thin. 
Her narrow face seemed thinner because of the vivid red of 
her lips, the high fever spots of rouge on her cheeks, 

“Mine’s Fanny O’Mara. This is a helluva dump to work in, 
take it from me. Yes, ma’am—pure orlon,” She turned to an 
angular grey woman. 

“I want panties.” 

Fanny found the garments. When she came hack after com¬ 
pleting the sale, Matilda was trying to find vests for a cus¬ 
tomer, 

“Right under your nose, child.” Fanny pointed to a dis¬ 
ordered pile. “Live in the city?” She turned to the other new 
girl 

“I just came here. I’m at the conservatory,” She had a 
husky voice. She was as round as she was high, and her face 
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was as bland as a baby's, with a deep dimple in her small chin. 

“Yeah? What for? 11 Fanny’s pert voice was skeptical. 

“Piano. Back home they all say I’m as good as Lipatti was.” 

“Whoever he was. No, ma’am, no combinations. Only sep¬ 
arate garments.” 

“He was the greatest pianist ever lived,” the fat girl said to 
Fanny’s shoulder, "My dad sent me on to study at the con¬ 
servatory—so’s I can be a concert pianist. ’Course dad isn’t 
rich—he runs the gen’ral store at Harley’s Comers,” 

Faim laughed. "Must be some dump.” She went to the other 
side of the table to help Matilda, whose pale eyes were wide 
with fright ‘Take it easy, kid They won’t eat you. They’ll try 
to squash you and walk on you—that’s all.” 

“Where are the shirts? I can’t find one. They’ve got them 
all messed up.” Matilda’s voice was thin, 

“Vests, we call them in the store. You gotta hunt for them* 
Give a pack of women five seconds at a table, and you can’t 
find a thing—Yes, ma’am. I’ve got a customer. Be with you 
in a minute” Fanny lingered to help Matilda, then turned to 
the woman beside her. 

Swish—swish, scrape, swish, . , . The lights in the ceiling 
were hazy through the whitish air. The crowd clotted and 
thickened. The aisles were packed with solid phalanxes of 
women. Shoving, pushing, grabbing women ... A sour-sweet¬ 
ish odor outlined the dusty air—the odor of people—unbathed, 
warm people . , . 

Tang-ting—tang-ting , * * The call-bell barbed the noisy 
rush. 

The long morning scraped toward noon. Hours grated into 
thousands of cindery seconds of shuffling feet . . . 

“Does it always ring—that bell?" Matilda asked, late in the 
morning, “It’s awful.” 

Fanny grinned. “You get used to it Where you from, any¬ 
how?” 

“Fulton—that’s up the river. Have you been here long— 
in the city?” 

“I was bom here.” 

“How wonderful. I like the city. Fm going to be a secretary, 
when I finish at night school. And have a lovely office— Yes, 
ma’am. Pink, didja say?” 
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Fanny let the new girls go to lunch first. They both came 
back, but still Fanny waited, her glance continuously seeking 
the escalator. She was just about to go to lunch, when she saw 
Selma coming down the moving stairway, 

“Phew—!” 

Tall and serene, Selma pushed her way to the aisle table. 
She was wearing a soft clinging suit of blue wool, A tiny blue 
hat was slanted rakishly on the butter-colored hair. About her 
neck, and hanging easily off one shoulder, a double blue fox 
scarf dripped. Her incredibly blue eyes shone out over the 
long soft fur. The tail of one animal swayed against her knee 
as she walked, 

“Oh, Fanny—I hoped you’d be here, I—I wanted to say 
goodbye,” She smiled, and a faint flush tinted her white skin, 

“Well-—if you don’t look * , . Golly, Selma!” 

“You— Did you see the papers, this morning?” The flush 
deepened, 

“I’ll say 1 did. Say, come on up to the lunch room, Agnesll 
be there now. And well stop and say hello to the queen,” 
Fanny linked her arm through Selma’s and led her toward the 
elevator, 

“I didn’t see Hazel, Is she out to lunch?” 

“No. She got transferred,” Fanny explained. 

At the third floor, the elevator stopped. When the door 
opened they saw Hazel waiting for a down car. 

She caught sight of Selma, “My dear!” She rushed into the 
car, 

“Up, miss ” the elevator boy reminded, 

“Hello, Hazel, Come up with us. I’m going up to the lunch 
room with Fanny, She says Agnes’ll be there,” 

“Oh, my dear! That awful place? Come and have lunch 
with me,” Hazel’s dull voice slurred gushily. “How perfectly 
sweet you look,” A barb of envy caught the words. 

“Thank you. I can’t stay—I only came to say goodbye to 
you all. My—my husband’s waiting for me downstairs." 

They got out in the lunch room, A thick nondescript odor 
of food—a thick greasy odor—swirled about them. Sharper 
high voices, quick giggles—orders screamed across the floor 
—the dull hard clatter of heavy china and lead-like silver, *, 

Hazel puckered her nose. “This is dreadful!” 
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“Agnes usually sits over here.*’ Fanny led the way through 
the clamorous crowd of girls* 

Agnes was sitting alone at a corner table. She glanced up. 
“Why—why it’s Selma 1 My deah, how ma’velous!” 

“You saw the papers? 11 Fanny grinned* 

“I certainly did* Isn't it too romantic? Aren’t you lucky?” 

Selma flushed. “I think I am. Scott is so marvelous,” 

“Sit down* What’ll you have for dinner?” 

“I can’t stay- Scott’s waiting for me. We’re leaving this 
evening.” 

“Aren’t you going to live here?” Hazel asked. Her voice 
was as soft and wooing as she could make it 

“Yes—I guess so. But we’re going to New York tonight 
And then Scott says we’re going around the world, so that I 
can see all the cities there are. Isn’t that wonderful? I can 
hardly believe it’s true. And I’m going to bring something to 
all of you from every place we go.” 

“You’re sweet to think of us.” Agnes smiled at her, “I al¬ 
ways said you were too beautiful to stay in that basement” 
There was no envy, only deep admiration in her voice. 

“Thank you. You’re sweet to say that You’ve all been so 
nice to me* I’d hate to leave you, if it weren’t for Scott . , 
The soft unaccustomed flush deepened in her cheeks, 

“Isn’t she the thing . . Fanny stood off and studied the 
girl* “Gee, if you aren’t lucky!” 

‘Tve got to go, honestly* Poor Scott will be having fits* I 
said I’d only be a minute* Goodbye, girls. I’ll come to see you 
when I get back.” She shook hands with each of them. 

Hazel held her hand, “My dear, don’t forget us* And do let 
me know when you return. I shall look forward to having you 
for dinner—you and your husband.” 

“Thank you. I’ll remember you all. Goodbye.” She went 
through the crowded room, tall, serene, breathlessly beautiful. 

“Ain’t that a break?” Fanny sighed. “Well, I’M be on my 
way soon. This time next year, you’ll be seeing my name in 
headlights.” 

“Perhaps I’ll see her in Paris, when I get there next spring,” 
Agnes said. 

“Wed, if a girl doesn’t care for a career, anybody can marry 
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for money.” Hazel glanced about the room, her nose wrinkled 
with distaste, 

“Yeah—I suppose you wouldn’t have married him, if you’d 
got the chance? And Selma didn’t marry him for his money. 
She’s not that kind.” 

“Funny—a girl with no ambition . . Hazel murmured. 
“Well, next year, I’ll have my own shop,” She shrugged and 
smiled at Agnes. 

“She was always so sweet—and so happy,” Agnes seemed 
to be talking to herself, “I wonder if that isn’t an ambition? 
lust wanting to live and be happy?” 

“Well, she sure got it then,” Fanny said. She turned and 
went toward the cafeteria service table. To herself she thought 
reflectively: “It ain’t what you do it’s the way that you do 
it” She hummed the old tune to herself, 

A hell cut sharply through the hubbub, 

“Heavens, I’ve got to run.” Agnes rose and hurried toward 
the elevator. 


END 
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FOUR lovely girls — cost adrift in the big 
city—sworn to extract from it all the thrills, 
Statement and dizzying triumphs which 
^ts teeming asphalt jungles could offer * 


Fanny O'Mara had reason never to let 
men touch her. But she did. For this was 
her secret way to achieve success . 
her kind of success. 



Hazel Boardman, dazzling In her loveli¬ 
ness, had other ideas* She discovered 
that the richest game, with the easiest 
rules, was played not with men, but 
with women — strange, odd women. 


Agnes Ridley, little innocent from the 
South, sought romance through art. But 
the art she learned wasn't exactly what 
she had expected. 


And Selma, delightful Selma, who came 
from a farm where her bestial father 
d brothers had shamed and de- 
graded her . * * She would never let any 
man treat her that way again. Or 
would she? 
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